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COUSIN MARY. 
From “Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery.” By Miss Mitford. 

About four years ago, passing a few days 
with the highly educated daughter of some 
friends in this neighborhood, I found domesti- 
cated in the family a young lady, whom I shall 
callas they called her, Cousin Mary. She 
wasabout eighteen, not beautiful perhaps, but 
lovely certainly to the fullest extent of that 
loveliest word; as fresh as a rose; as fair asa 
lily; with lips like winter berries, dimpled, 
smiling lips; and eyes of which nobody could) 
tell the color, they danced so incessantly in 
their own gay light. Her figure was tall, 
round, and slender; exquisitely proportioned 
it must have been, for, in all attitudes in her; 
innocent gaiety, she was scarcely ever two| 
minutes in the same: she was grace itself,.— 
She was, in short, the very picture of youth, 
health, and happiness. No one could see her 
without being prepossessed in her favor. 1 
took a fancy to her the moment she entered 
the room; and it increased every hour, in 
spite of, or rather perhaps for certain defi- 
ciencies which caused poor cousin Mary to be 
held exceedingly cheap by her accomplished 
relatives, 

She was the youngest daughter of an offi- 
cer of rank dead long ago ; and his sickly wi- 
cow having lost by death, or that other death, 
marriage, all her children but this, could not 
from very fondness, resolve to part with her 
carling for the purpose of acquiring the com- 
monest instruction. She talked of it, indeed, 
how and then, but she only talked : so that in 
“us age of universal education, Mary C. at the} 
ase of eighteen, exhibited the extraordinary) 
P ‘chomenon of a young woman of high family, | 
"ose acquirements were limited to reading,| 
‘titing, needlework, and the first rules of 
anthmetic. The effects of this let-alone sys- 
“RK combined with a careful seclusion from 
proper society, aud a perfect liberty in 
"country rambles, acting upon a mind of 
pal power and activity, was the very reverse 

‘ what might have been predicted. It had 
Produced not merely a delightful freshness 
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\¢ originality of manner and character, a pi- 


{quant ignorance of those things of which one 
is tired to death, but knowledge, positive, 
accurate, and various knowledge. She was, 
ito be sure, wholly unaccomplished ; knew 
nothing of quadrilles, though her very motion 
iwas dancing; nor a note of music, though she 
jused to warble like a bird sweet snatches of 
lold songs, as she skipped up and down the 
house ; nor of painting, except as her taste 
ihad been formed by a minute acquaintance 
lwith nature into an intense feeling of art.— 
‘She had that real extra sense, an eye for color 
‘too, as wellas an ear for music. Not one in 
twenty, not one in a hundred of our sketching 
land copying ladies could love and appreciate 
la picture where there was colour and mind, 
ja picture by Claude, or by our English Claudes 
Wilson and Hoffland, as she could; for she 
loved landscape best, because she understood 
it best ; it was a portrait of which she knew 
the original. Then her needle was in her 
hand almost a pencil. I never knew such an 
embroidress; she would sit ‘printing her 
thoughts on lawn,” till the deli¢ate creation 
vied with the snowy drapery, the richness 
of Gothic architecture, or of that which so 
much resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of old 
point lace. That was her only accomplish- 
ment, and a rare artist she was; muslin and 
net were her canvass. She had no French 
either, nota word; no Italian; but then her 
English was racy, unhackneyed, proper to 
the thought to a degree that only original 
thinking could give. She had not much read- 
ling, except of the Bible and Shakspeare, and 
|Richardson’s novel, in which she was learned ; 
‘but then her powers of observation were sharp- 
lened and quickened in a very unusual de- 
leree, by the leisure and opportunity afforded 
jfor their developement at a time of life when 
ithey are most acute. She had nothing to dis- 
tract her mind. Her attention was always 
awake and alive. She was an excellent and 
curious naturalist, merely because she had 
gone into the fields with her eyes open ; and 
knew all the details of rural management, do- 
mestic or agricultural, as well as the peculiar 
habits and modes of thinking of the peasantry, 
simply because she had lived in the country, 
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and made use of her ears. Thenshe was fan-||in September. It wasa gay party of youn 
ec ful, recollect ve, new; drew her images||women, some walking, some in open carriages 
froin the real objects, not from their shadows jof different descriptions, bent to see a cele. 
in books. I» short, to isten to her and the |brated prospect from a hill called the Ridges, 
young ladies her companions, who, accom-)The ascent was by a steep narrow lane, cut 
plished to the height, had trodden the educa-| deeply between sandbanks crowned with high 
tion «ill tll they all moved in one step, had/feathery hedges. The road and its pictur. 
lost sense in sound and ideas in words, was esque banks lay bathed in the golden sun. 
enough to make us turn masters and gover- shine; while the autumnal sky, intensely blue, 
nesses out of doors, and leave our daughters |appeared through an arch. The hill was go 
and grand daughters to Mrs. C©’s system of steep, that we had all dismounted, and lef 
non-instruction. I should have liked to meet)our different vehicles in charge of the ser. 
with another specimen, just to ascertain whe-||vants below; Mary, to whom, as incomparably 
ther the peculiar charm and advantage arose ‘the best charioteer, the conduct of a certain 
from the quick and active mind of this fair igno- non-descript machine, a sort of donkey-curri. 
rani, or was really the natural and inevitable cle, had fallen, determined to drive a delicate 
result of the training ; but, alas! to find more)jlittle girl, who was afraid of the walk, to the 
than one unaccomplished age, is not to be jtop of the eminence. She jumped out forthe 
hope‘ for. So i admired and envied ; and her |purpose, and we followed, watching and ad- 
fair kins-women pitied and scorned, and tnred jmiring her as she won her way up the hill: 
to teach ; and Mary, never made fora learner, jnow tugging at the donkeys in front, with her 
and as full of animal spirits as a school boy in'|bright face towards them and us, and spring. 
the holidays, sang and laughed, and skipped |ing along backwards-—-now pushing the chaise 
about irom morn ng till night. \\from behind—now running by the side of her 
It must be confessed, as a counterbalance |\steeds, patting and caressing them—now sooth- 
to her other perfections, that the dear cousin/jing the half frightened child—laughing, nod. 
Mary «as, as fur us great natural modesty and|iding, and shaking her little whip at us—dart- 
an occasional touch of shyness would let her,j|ing about like some winged creature—till at 
no! the least in the world of a romp. She jjJast she stopped at the top of the ascent, and 
Joved to toss about children, to jump over stood for a moment on the summit, her straw 
stiles, t© scrabble through hedges, to climb jbonnet blown back, and held on only by the 
trees ; and some of scr knowledge of plants |strings ; her brown hair playing in the wind 
and biris may certainly have arisen from her'lin long natural ringlets; her complexion be- 
delight in these boyish amusements. And jcoming every moment more splendid from 
which of us has not found that the strongest, |lexertion, redder and whiter ; her eyes and her 
the healthiest, and most flourishing acquire- lsmile brightening and dimpling; her figure in 
ment, vas arisen from pleasure or accident, and ||its smmple white gown strongly relieved by 
has been in a manner self sown, like an oak \the deep blue sky, and her whole form seem- 
of the forest ?---Oi' she was asad romp; as ling to dilate before our eves. There she stood 
skittish as a wild colt, as uncertain as a but- junder an arch formed by two meeting elms,a 
terfly, as uncatchable as a swallow! But her|Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect goddess of youth 
grea personal beauty, the charm, the grace, and joy. The Ridges are very fine things al 
and lightness of her movements, and above |together, especially the part to which we 
all, her evident innocence of heart, were bribes,|were bound, a turfy, breezy spot, sinking 
to indulgence which no one could withstand.) down abruptly like a rock into a wild fore 
I never heard her blamed by any human be-|'ground of heath and forest, with a magni 
ing. The perfect unrestraint of her attitudes, |cent command of distant objects— but we saw 
and the exquisite symmetry of her form, !nothing that day like the figure on the top 
would have rendered her an invaluable study 'the hill. 
for a painter. Her daily doings would have} After this I lost sight of her for a long time: 
formed a series of pictures. { have seen her |She was called suddenly home by the dange™ 
scudding through a shallow rivulet like ajous illness of her mother, who, after languish: 
young Diana, and bounding, skimming, en-|\ing for some months died; and Mary went to 
joying motion, as if native to the element, ||live with a sister much older than herself, an¢ 
which might have become a Naiad. 1 havejjrichly married in a manufacturing town, where 
seen her on the topmost round of a ladder, '|she languished in smoke, confinement, de- 
with one foot on the roof of a house, flinging||pendence, and display (for her sister W's? 
down the grapes that no one else had nerve’ matchmaking lady, a manceuvrer,) for about 
enough to reach, laughing and garlanded and |a twelvemonth. She then left her house a0" 
crowned with vine-leaves, like a Bacchante.||went into Wales—as a governess? Imagilé 
But the prettiest combination of circumstan-||the astonishment caused by this intelligence 
ces under which L ever saw her was, driving \|among us all; for 1 myself, though admin's 
a donkey cart up a hill ong sunpy windy day''the untaught damsel}, almost as much as1 10" 
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ed her, should certainly never have dreamed |/annoying than they usually are. The cabin 
of her as a teacher. However, she remained) passengers consisted of Major and Mrs L . 
‘n the rich baronet’s family where she had)a new-married couple ; Miss P——, sister to 
commenced her vocation. ‘They liked her ap-/|the latter ; Mr. D —, a young Irishman, and. 
parently—there she was; and again nothing, myself. Our captain was a man of pleasing 
was heard of her for many months until hap-|'manners and liberal ideas, and formed an im- 
pening to call on the friends at whose house portant acquisition to our party, by joining in 
{ had originally met her, { espied her bloom- all its recreations, and affording every facility 
ing face, & rose among roses, at the drawing!|to the indulgence of them. Much of our 
room window—~and instantly with the speed|itime was spent in conversation, and in walk- 
of light was met and embraced by her at the) ng on deck ; and when the dews of evening 
hall-door. obliged us to descend to the cabin, the cap- 
There was not the slightest perceptible dif-, tain would often entertain us with a relation 
ference in er deportment. She still bound }of the various dangers which he and other 
ed like a fawn, and laughed and clapped her| peTsons had encountered at sea, or detail, 
hands like an infant. She was not a day older, |; with freat gravity, some of the prevailing su- 
or graver or wiser, since we parted. Her post |Perstitions of sailors. : 
ef tutoress had at least done fer no harm,|| Although he possessed more general infor- 
whatever might have been the case with her}mation than usually falls to the lot of seafa) ing 
pupils. The more I looked at her the more [/ Petsons, bis mind was tinciured with some of 
wondered, and after our mutual expression of their weaknesses and prejudices. ‘The laties 
pleasure had a little subsided, 1 could not re. (Of our party had a great taste for natural his- 
sist the temptation of saying, "So you are tory, and wished to obtain specimens of all 
really a governess ?” ** Yes—** And you con-),the most interesting kinds of sea-birds. They 
tinue in the same family ?°’—*“ Yes.%— Andi/had several times requested the captain to 
you like your post ??— O yes! yes!"—** But, ‘shoot one of Mother Carey’s chickens, that 
my dear Mary, what could induce you to go >? they might take a drawing from it; however, 
—*Why, they wanted a governess, so I he always declined doing so, but never gave 
went.”—** But, what could induce them to @Dy satisfactory reason for his unwillingness 
keep you?”—The perfect gravity and earnest-//to oblige them in this respect. Ai last, Mr. 
ness with which this question was put set her D killed two of the birds, after naving 
laughing, and the laugh was echoed back/|'several times missed whole flocks of them.— 
from a group at the other end of the room, |) Tbe captain seemed very much startled when 
which I had not before noticed—an elegant jhe saw the animals drop on the waves—** Will 
man, in the prime of life, shewing a port folio! YOu have the goodness to let down the boat 
of rare prints to a fine girl of twelve, and alte pick up the game?’ said Mr. D.-——. 
rosy boy of seven, evidently his children.—||*‘ ¥es, sir,” replied he, “if you’ll go off in 
“ Why did they keep me? Ask them,” replied her, and never return on board this vessel.— 
Mary, turning towards them with an arch|Here is a serious business.—Be assured we 
smile-—‘* We kept her to teach ourselves,” | have not seen the end of it.” He then walk- 
said the young lasy.—*“* We kept her to play ed away without offering to give any orders 
cricket with us,” said the brother.—** We kept|@2out lowering the boat; and the seamen, 
her to marry,” said the gentleman, advancing| Wo witnessed the transaction, looked as if 
gaily to shake hands with me.—** She was a|they would not have obeyed him had he even 
bad governess ; but she is an excellent wife ||\4One So. 
—tlat is her true vocation.”’-~And so it is—|| ‘Though we saw no land, every thing prov- 











She is indeed an excellent wife, and assured- ed that we were in the West India seas. The Joe: 


ly a most fortunate one. I never saw happi-|jsky had, within a few days, begun to assume 
hess so sparkling or so glowing; never saw)a more dazzling aspect, .and long ranges of 
such devotion to a bride, or such fondness |conical shaped clouds floated along the hori- 
for a step-mother, as Sir W. S. and his chil-/zon. Land birds, with beautiful plumage, 
dren shew to sweet Cousin Mary. often hovered round the vessel, and we some- 
‘ times fancied we could discover a vegetable 

c fragrance inthe breezes that swelled our sails. 
THE FATAL REPAST. One delightful clear morning, when we 
We had been nearly five weeks at sea,|\were in hourly expectation of making the 
when the captain found, by a nautical obser- land, some dolphin appeared astern. As the 
vauion, that we were within one hundred and||wesather was very moderate, the captain pro- 
thirty miles of the north side of Jamaica.—||posed that we should fish for them; and a 
Favourable winds and smooth seas had hith-|great many heoks were immediately baited 
erto been our constant attendants, and every|for that purpose by the seamen. We caught 
thing on board conspired to render the con- |large quantities of dolphin and 6f another 
nnement and monotony of a long yoyage less’ kind of fish, and put the whole into the hands 
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of the steward, with orders that part should |there no means of counteracting it??? « None 
be dressed for dinner, and part distributed that I know of,” returned the captain. « All 
among the crew. | remedies are vain. The poison is always fatal 
When the dinner hour arrived, we all as-'|except—but I begin to feel its effects—gup, 
sembled in the cabin, in high spirits, and sat; port me—can this be imagination?” fe 
down to the table. It being St. George’s day, | staggered to one side, and would have fallen 
the captain, who was an Englishman, had or-||upon the floor, had not I assisted him. Mrs 
dered that every thing should be provided! L , hotwithstanding his apparent insen, 
and set forth in the most sumptuous style, |/sibility, clung to his arm, crying out, ina tone 
and the steward had done full justice to his|of despair, ‘‘Is there no help—no pity—no 
directions. We made the wines which were|/one to save us?” and then fainted away on 
exquisite and abundant, circulate rapidly, and|}her husband’s bosom, who, turning to me 
every glass increased our gaiety and good jsaid, with quivering lips, ‘*You area happy 
humour, while the influence of our mirth ren-| man; you have nothing to embitter your last 
dered the ladies additionally amusing and ani-|) moments—Oh, Providence! was I permitted 
mated. The captain remarked, that as there ||to escape so many dangers, merely that | 
were two clarionet players among the crew, ||might suffer this misery *” 
we ought to have a dance upun the quarter-|| Mrs. L ——~ soon regained her senses 
deck at sunset. This proposal was received|/and I endeavoured to calm her agitation by 
with much delight, particularly by the females |'remarking, that we might possibly escape the 
of our party; and the captain had just told: fatal influence of the poison, as same consti. 
the servant in waiting to bid the musicians \tutions were not so easily affected by it as 
prepare themselves, when the mate entered /others. Is there then a little hope ?” she 
the cabin, and said, that the man at the helm '|exclaimed. **Oh! God grant it may be so! 
had dropped down aimost senseless, and that || How dreadful to die in the midst of the ocean 
another of the crew was so ill that he could||far from friends and home, and then to be 
scarcely speak. bt Bis | thrown into the deep!” * There is one thing,” 
The captain, on receiving this information, jsaid the captain faintly, ‘* 1 was going to tell 
grew very pale, and seemed at a loss what to|'you, that—but this sensation—1I mean a reme- 
reply. At last, he started from his chair, and jdy.” ** Speak on,” cried the major, in 
hurried up the gangway. Our mirth ceased |breathless suspense. It may havea chance 
in a moment, though none of us appeared to |of saving you,” continued the former; “ you 
know why ; but the minds of all were evident-||must immediately’—He gave a deep sigh, 
dently occupied by what they had just heard, ||and dropped his head upon his shoulder, ap- 
and Major L remarked, with a faulter-|}parently unable to utter a word more. “Oh, 
ing voice, that seamen were very liable to be)|this is the worst of all!” cried Mrs; L—— 
taken suddenly ill in hot climates. jin agony; “ he was on the point of telling us 
After a little time, we sent the servant to||ow to counteract the effect of the poison— 
inquire what was going forward upon deck. || Was it heavenly mercy that deprived him of 
He returned immediately and informed us;|the power of speech? Can it be called mer- 
that the two sailors were worse, and that aj;cy?”’—‘‘ Hush, hush! you rave!” returned 





third had just been attacked in the same way. 
He had scarcely said these words, when Mrs. | 
L gave a shriek, and cried ovt that her! 
sister had fainted away. This added to our! 
confusion and alarm ; and the Major and Mr. | 





, D. trembled so much, that they were hardly, 
*-able to convey the young lady to her state-' 
room. I 


All conversation was now at an end, and no 
one uttered a word till Mrs. L returned 
from her sister’s apartment. While we were 
inquiring how the latter was, the captain en-| 
tered the cabin in a state of great agitation,—| 
€* This is a dreadful wusiness,” said he. “'The 
fact is—it is my duty to tell you—I fear we! 
are all poisoned by the fish we have ate.— 
One of the crew died a few minutes since, | 
and five others are dangerously ill.” 

**Poisoned! my God! Do you say so?—! 
Must we all die?” exclaimed Mrs. L. ‘a 
dropping on her knees, “ What is to be 
done ?”? cried the major distractedly; ‘ are 








her husband. ‘ We have only to be resigned 
now—Let us at least die together.” 

The crew had dined about an hour and a 
half before us, and consequently felt the ef- 
fects of the poison much earlier than we did. 
Every one, however, now began to exhibit 
alarming symptoms. Mr. D became 
idelirious ; the major lay upon the cabin floor 
lin a state of torpidity ; and the captain had 
drowned all sense and recollection by drink- 
ling a large quantity of brandy. Mrs. L-—< 
)watched her husband and her sister alternate: 
ily, in a state of quiet despair. 

I was comparatively but little affected, and 
therefore employed myself in assisting others 
until they seemed to be past all relief, and 
then sat down, anticipating the horrid conse- 
quences which would result from the death 
of the whole ship’s company. 

While thus occupied, { heard the steersman 
call out, ‘Taken all aback here.” <A voices 
which I knew to be the mate’s, immediately 
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answered, ** Well, and what’s that to us ?— 
put her before the wind, and let her go where 
she pleases.” I soon perceived, by the rish- 
ing of the water, that there was a great in- 
crease in the velocity of the ship’s progress, 
and went upon deck to ascertain the cause. 

{ found the mate stretched upon the top of 
the companion, and addressed him, but he 
made me no reply. The man at the helm 
was tying a rope round the tiller, and told me 
he had become so blind and dizzy that: he 
could neither steer nor see the compass, and 
would therefore fix the rudder in such a man. 
ner as would keep the ship’s head as near 
the wind as possible. On going forward to 
the bows, I found the crew lying motionless, 
in every direction. They were either insen- 
sibie of the dangerous situation in which our; 
vessel was, or totally indifferent to it; and all 
my representations on this head failed to draw| 
forth an intelligible remark from any of them. | 
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Our ship carried a great deal of canvass, the 
lower studding sails being up, for we had en- | 
joyed a gentle breeze directly astern, before), 
the wind headed us in the. way already men-, 
tioned. 

About an hour after sunset, almost every’ 
person on board seemed to have become'|! 
worse. I alone retained my senses unimpaired. | 
The wind now blew very fresh, and we went | 
through the water at the rate of ten miles an’! 
hour, The night looked dreary and turbu-!! 
lent. The sky was covered with large flecces | 
of broken clouds, and the stars flashed angri- | 
ly through them as they were wildly hurried) 
along by the blast. The sea begun to run) 
high, and the masts showed, by their inces-; 
sant creaking, that they carried more sail than 
they could well sustain. 

I stood near the stern of the ship. Nothing; 
could be heard above or below ceck, but the! 
dashing of the surges, and the moanings of. 
the wind. All the people on board were to, 
me the same as dead ; and I was tossed about, | 
in the vast expanse of waters, without a com-|| 
panion or fellow sufferer, I knew not what) 








might be my fate or where I should be carried.|| 


The vessel, as it careered along the raging 
deep, uncontrolled by human hands, seemed! 
under the guidance of a relentless demon, to! 
Whose caprices its ill-fated crew had been| 

' ~ . ihe. 
mysteriously consigned by some superior 
power, | 

i was filled with dread lest we should strike’ 





rope that tied the tiller, which at once bound- 
ed baok, and knocked me over. A horrible 
crashing, and loud cries, now broke upon my 
ear, and I saw that we had got entangled with 
another vessel. But the velocity with which 
we swept along, rendered our extrication in- 
stantaneous ; and, on looking back, I saw a 
ship, without a bowsprit, pitching irregularly 
among the waves, and heard the rattling of 
cordage, and a tumult of voices. But after 
a little time, nothing was distinguishable by 
the eye or by the ear. My situation appeared 
doubly horrible, when I reflected that I had 


just been within call of human creatures, who 


might have saved and assisted all on board, 
had not an evil destiny hurried us along, and 
made us the means of injuring those who 
alone were capable of affording us relief. 

About midnight, our fore-top-mast gave 
way, and fell upon deck with a tremendous 
noise. The ship immediately swung round, 
and began to labour in a terrible manner, 
while several waves broke over her succes- 
sively. 

I had just resolved to descend the gangway 
for shelter, when a white figure rushed past 
me with a wild shriek, and sprung overboard. 
I saw it struggling among the billows, and 
tossing about its arms distractedly, but had 
no means of affording it any assistance. I 
watched it for some time, and observed its 
convulsive motions gradually grow more fee- 
ble: but its form soon became indistinguish- 
able amidst the foam of the bursting waves. 
The darkness prevented me from discovering 
who had thus committed himself to the deep, 


jin a moment of madness, and I felt a strong 
irepugnance at attempting to ascertain it, and 
\jrather wished that it might have been some 


spectre, or the offspring of my perturbed ima- 
gination, than a human being. 

As the sea continued to break over the- 
vessel, I went down to the cabin, after having 
closely shut the gangway doors and companion. 
Total darkness prevailed below. 1 addressed 
the captain and all my fellow passengers by 
name, but received no reply from any of 
them, though I sometimes fancied ! heard 
moans and quick breathing, ‘when the tumult 
of waters without happened to subside a little. 
But I thought that it was perhaps imagina- 
tion, and that they were probably dead. I 


began to catch for breath, and felt as if I had 


been immured in a large coffin along with'a 


upon rocks, or run ashore, and often imagin- |number of corpses, and was doomed to linger 


ed that the clouds which bordered the hori-|jout life beside them. 


zon were the black cliffs of some desolate) 
Coast. At last, I distinctly saw a light at some; 
distance—I anticipated instant destruction. I) 
g'ew irresolute whether to remain upon! 
deck, and face death, or to wait for it below. | 





! soon discovered a ship a little way ahead— 


instinctively ran to the helm, and loosed the’ 


The sea beat against 
the vessel with a noise like that of artillery, 
and the crashing of the bulwarks, driven in 
by its violence, gave startling proof of the 
danger that threatened us. Having several 
times been dashed against the cabin walls by 
the violent pitching of the ship, I groped for 
my bed, and lay down init, and, notwithstand- 
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ing the horrors that surrounded me, gradual-|/number of boards, to each of which he bound 
ly dropped asleep. jone of the corpses, and also weights enough 


When I awaked, I perceived, by the sun-|°° make it sink “ the bottom. 
beams that shone through the skylight, that) About ten at night we began to commit the 
the morning was far advanced. The ship, bodies to the deep, A dead calm had pre. 
rolled violently at intervals, but the noise of) Vailed the whole day, and not a cloud obscur. 
winds and waves had altogether ceased, 1/€4 the sky. The sea reflected the stars s 
got up hastily, and almost dreaded to look distinctly, that it seemed as if we were con. 
round, lest I should find my worst anticipa- '8™2g our departed companions to a heaven 
tions concerning my companions too fatally) /#° resplendent as that above us. There Was 
realized. | an awful solemnity, alike in the scene and in 

: s 4 jour situation. J read the funeral service, and 

I immediately discovered .the captain lay- then we dropped the corpses overboard, one 
ing on on side cae peers ae ee and after another. The sea sparkled around each, 
apparently quite dead. Opposite him wasi/as its sullen plunge announced that the wa. 
Major L , stretched along the floor, || ters were dane Viet it, and they all douty 
png ag firmly the a ne! oe door!and successively descended to*the bottom, 
of bis wife’s apartment. e had, 1 sup-enveloped in a ghastly glimmering bright. 
pose, in a moment of agony, wished to!'ness, which enabled us to trace their pro- 
take farewell of the partner of his heart, but gress through the motionless deep. When 
had been unable to get beyond the spot where these last offices of respect were performed, 
he now lay. He looked like a dying man, we retired in silence to different parts of the 
and Mrs. L ‘ who sat beside him, seemed ship. 
to be exhausted with grief and terror. She| About midnight, the mate ordered the 
tried to speak ae eral times, and at last SUC! men to put down the anchor, which till then 
ceeded in informing me that her sister was| d 


: | they had not been able to accomplish. They 

Where, and therefore concladed that he way, Lkewise managed to furl most of the sal, 

e aS}, . A —* 

the person who leaped overboard the preced-/ 24 pe . pa - — apis" wr eeneneng 

ing night. This was in fact the case. The} oo? (tough & Dreeze Cid Spring Up, our 

Sige pre . : ‘ |; moorings would enable us to weather it with- 
rest of the party in the cabin, were generally|| ,.; any risk 


convalescent. On going upon deck, I found| : 
1 was roused early next morning by a con- 


| 
that every thing wore a new aspect. Thel|.. ' 
sky was dazzling and cloudless, and not the|] fused noise upon deck. When I got there, 
faintest breath of wind could be felt. The||! found the men gazing intently over the side 


sea had a beautiful bright green colour, and||0f the ship, and inquired if our anchor held 


was calm as a small lake, except when an oc-|| fast i—** Ay, ay,” returned one of them, 
casional swell rolled from that quarter in| “Ther faster than we want it.” On ap- 
which the wind had been the preceding night ;|| Proaching the bulwarks, and looking down, 
and the water was so clear, that I saw to thel|! perceived to my horror and astonishment, 
bottom, and even distinguished little fishes jall the corpses lying at the bottom of the sea, 


. sporting around the keel of our vessel. jas if they had just been dropped nto... We 
icould even distinguish their features glimmer: 
Four of the seamen were dead, but the) ing confusedly through the superincumbent 
mate and the remaining three had so far re-/| mass of ocean. A large block happened to 
covered, as to be able to walk across deck.—|/fall overboard, and the agitation which it oc- 
The ship was almost in a disabled state.—||casioned in the sea produced an apparent 
Part of the wreck of the foretopmast lay upon||augmentation of their number, and a horrible 
her bows, and the rigging and sails of the! distortion of their limbs and countenances.— 
mainmast had suffered much injury. The A hundred corpses seemed to start up and 
mate told me, that the soundings, and almost||struggle wildly together, and then gradually 
every thing else, proved we were on the Ba-| to vanish among the eddying waters, as they 
hama banks, though he had not yet ascertain-|| subsided into a state of calmness. 
ed on what part of them we lay, and conse-| 
quently could not say whether we had hae 
chance of soon falling in with any vessel. 














We were now exempted from the ravages 
and actual presence of death, but his form 
|haunted us without intermission. We hard- 

The day passed gloomily. We regarded/|ly dared to look over the ship’s side, least our 
every cloud that rose upon the horizon as//eyes should encounter the ghastly features of 
the forerunner of a breeze, which we above||some one who had formerly beena companion, 
all things feared to encounter. Much of our||and at whose funeral-rites we bad recently 4s- 
time was employed in preparing for the pain-|sisted. The seamen began to murmur among 
ful but necessary duty of interring the dead.||themselves, saying that we would never be 


The carpenter soon got ready a sufficient! able to leave the spot where we tlen were, 
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and that our vessel would rot away as fast | GERTRUDE DE WART; 
the dead bodies that lay beneath it. OR FIDELITY UNTIL BREATH. 
In the evening a strong breeze sprung UP») ‘Pranslated from the German of Apenzellee. 

and filled us with hopes that some vessel|; Pounded on the most exact historic truthy 
would soon come in sight, and afford us re-|\ Vit) all the fearful and intense interest of the 
lief. At sunset, when the mate was §1VIN§ | ost appalling romance, Gertrude de Wart is 
directions about the watch, one of theseamen , .tiking instance, amid the many, of that 
cried out, “ Thanked be God, there they) qeyotedness in affection, which will support 
are.” And the other ran up to him, saying, |. woman through scenes of which, in hours of 
«Where, where?” He pointed to a flock of eae and happiness, the very thought had 
mother Carey’s chickens that had just appear- |}, een too much to bear. Gertrude had been 
ed astern, and began to count how many fo» many years the beloved (and does not that 
there were of them, I enquired what was limpiy the happy !) wife of Rodolph de Wart : 
the matter, and the mate replied, “ Why, only |i, an unfortunate hour his attachment to his 
that we’ve seen the worst, that’s all master. master, the Duke of Swabia, whose lands 
I've a notion we'll fall in with a sail before vere unjustly retained by the avaricious Al- 
twenty hours are past.” “Have you any pert, plunged him into misery. Though not 
particular reason for thinking so ?”” said 1-—| one of the assassins himself, yet being present 
“ To be sure J have,” returned he; ‘ aren'U lat the murder of the emperor, he is involved 
them there birds the spirits of those brave’ j) aj] their guilt, and in all their dangers; and 
fellows we threw overboard last night? I afep temporary concealment, he is betrayed 
knew we never would be able to quit this ‘by a relation into the hands of the Queen of 
place till they made their appearance above Hungary and the Archduke Leopold, who had 
water. However, I’m not quite sure how \t) pursued the murderers of their father with 
may go with us yet,” continued he, looking)|the most unrelenting vengeance. His wife, 
anxiously astern; “they stay rather long! who had borne with the most unshrinking 
about our ship.”—*‘I have always under-| fortitude all the misery of poverty to which 
stood,” said I, ‘¢ that these birds indicate bad she had been reduced by the burning of their 
weather, or some unfortunate event, and this’ castle and the confiscation of their estates, 
appears to me to be true.”—*‘ Ay, ay,” re-| joins her husband, shares his prison, supports 
plied he, “* they say experience teaches fools, him at his trial; and at last, when, despite of 
and I have found it so; there was a time’ hey entreaties for mercy, he is condemned to 
when I did not believe that these creatures the dreadful death of breaking on the wheel, 
were any thing but common birds, but now 1) che js still his stay and succour; but here we 


know another story—Oh, I’ve witnessed such) wij] give place to her own words: she has 


strange things !—Isn’t it reasonable to suppose, | escaped from her friends to seek the place of 
that these little creatures, having once been) Rodolph’s suffering. 
such as we are, should feel a sort of friendli-|| The rising moon began to tip with silver 
— towards a ship’s crew, and wish to give|'the dark pines and the turret of the castle of 
SES oe nee cece: I dhexeed Se Wea a 
the wore i's he en pital Pp at a yecatob 3 and enor Pie ee a 
+ ee ’ 21s near Winterthur leard more and more 
— er —— ae sonmion rar chans- | distinctly the noise of a mill. This should be 
ed into the birds we have been talking of '”’—|| , ; “ 
tiie, aevucnuin cca Maal ne aad ithe meadow where I was to look for my hus 
NO, ’ , ; ate band. The mill and a rivulet only separated 
“and none but the sailors that are drowned,||me trom him. 1 passed the water, and, going 
, M ‘ Tl, Sant e . 
cae pi pion in — roige 3 By fe agi re mill, . Seep ag ene ma 
: ’ ; the unhappy victim laid on it, e guar 
cS PR Se ie se Sale te ea 
: ; : ‘an|iwith every mark of terror. 1 heard the breath- 
far out of sight of land, and never find a place |jing of Rodolph, deep, and, at intervals, re- 
whereon they can rest the soles of their feet, ||sembling sighs ; 1 saw his broken members, 
till it pleases the Lord Almighty to release|/asitated by convulsive movements, like those 
them to himself. of a lamb, palpitating under the knife of the 
Next morning I was awakened by the joy-|/butcher : yes, Margaretta, all this I was doom- 
ful intelligence that a schooner was in sight, '|ed to hear and see. 
and that she had hoisted her flag in answer toj| ‘* ‘It is me,’ said I softly : he immediately 
our signals, She bore down upon us with a|knew my voice. ‘Is it thee, Gertrude? Jesu | 
good wind, and in about an hour hove to, and)|Maria ! this is all that was wanting !” 
spoke us. When we had informed them of| ‘I came near to the post on which the 
our unhappy situation, the captain ordered |wheel was suspended. I saw there some 
the boat to be lowered, and came on board of||pieces of wood. I took one of them, which I 
eur vessel, with three of his crew. "placed close to the wheel. Igot upon it, and 
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I was enabled to seize, and cover with kisses,|'could take nothing ; but I was refreshed, if 
one of his hands, which hung down, moisten-|;may so say, by the compassion which was 
ed with cold sweat. 3 ivisibly impressed in their countenances, and 

‘€ «Spare me! spare me!’ said he, with aj by the tears which were shed by them. 
tremulous voice: ‘ thy presence adds to my! ‘‘ Whenthe fog of the morning was dis. 
sufferings. I call for death, and thou art come) persed, the crowd increased. I saw there 
to retard it. Gertrude! Gertrude! where do} the Bailiff Steiner, of Pfungen, with his two 
you come from? what will you have? Myjsons; our tenant at Datlikon, and some wo. 
limbs are broken; my joints are dislocated ;)men from Neftenback: they all made the 
my heart only still beats. Go from me—let) sign of the cross, and appeared as if they were 
me die—this is too much !” | praying for us, 

** J saw him pale and motionless, entangled, “ The executioner thea came, followed by 
in the spokes of the wheel. The shivering) the Confessor Lamprecht. The former seem- 
of a fever pervaded his members—his groans) ed to be the least cruel of the two: he said, 
mingled with the murmuring of the rivulet) sighing, ‘ May God have mercy on the poor 
and the clapping of the mill. I fell on my; young lord, and receive his soul into Paradise!’ 
knees, and prayed under the wheel, and ex-| The confessor again urged him to avow his 
horted my unhappy husband to resiguation.—| guilt; but Wart, making a great effort, re. 
At last, joining together some pieces of wood,} peated before all the people the same words 
I made a sort of scaffolding, by which means) which he had already said to the queen and 
I could raise myself up to him, and, leaning) the court of justice. The priest was silent.- 
over him, free his face from the hairs which, All at once | heard voices crying out, Place! 
the wind blew over it. ‘fentreat thee! O,|!Place!? Men armed with halberts made way 
I entreat thee !? repeated he, ‘to be gone, |ithrough the crowd; helmets, surmounted 
and leave me. If they should find yeu here|/with plumes, glittered near the mill. Soon 
when the day breaks, you know not what may/'were seen prancing horses and their riders, 
happen. Why will you aggravate my misery ’}' with shining armour, and their vizors down. 
You cannot tell what additional sufferings iy “The executioner dropt down on his 
may bring upon me.’ ||kKnee—the confessor laid his hand on his 

“ *[ will die with thee,’ said I to him, ‘and, breast—the horsemen halted. The women 
it is for this purpose that I am come! No) lifted up the children in their arms, that they 
power shall force me from thee.’ I threw) might have a better view. Guards, armed 
myself on him with extended arms, and I beg-| with lances, obliged the people to form a 
ged of God both his death and my own. The) circle. : ee ae : 
day appeared—I saw human figures moving | A knight of a high stature, raising him- 
at a distance. I was obliged to descend and) self upon his horse, said to the executioner, 
take away the pieces of wood which had en-/!" @ sneering tone of voice, ‘ Where are the 
abled me to get up the wheel. The guard||Tavens, that they have not yet torn his eyes 
which had fled at the sight of me again made} Out” It was the Archduke Leopold. 
his appearance. No doubt this man had|| ‘* My biood stopt in my veins when I heard 
mentioned at Winterthur what he had seen ;/,one of the horsemen, who was near him, say, 
for as soon as it was day, there was a great||* Let him scratch himself as long as the iteh- 
mob of them, women and children, coming! |ing continues but drive off these people. All 
from all quarters. I recognized the gaoler'| this weeping and lamentation make me mad, 
whom Landenberg had persuaded the evening! there must be no pity here: and who is this 
before to let me free. He did not Ce Ggred eee who causes all this crying? Let them 
surprised at seeing me with my husband: he} 48 her away. 
sedmubehed tiie dekine bia Neod, and said, || **I knew the voice of the queen; it was 
‘ It was not for this purpose, madam, that the) Agnes disguised asa knight. ‘ It is the wife 
Landenbergs took you, yesterday, out of pri-|'of Wart,’ said a third voice. ‘ Yesterday 
son.” The people drawing nearer and nearer,| evening, during the execution, we took her 
I saw several women of my acquaintance, and,| with us to Kybourg; but she ran away from 
among the rest, the wife of the president of) us, and we thought that despair had instigated 
the court of justice at Winterthur. I called) her to throw herself into the ditch of the cas- 
to her, and entreated her to intercede with)/tle. God, what a woman! what conjugal 
her husband, that he would order the execu-} fidelity ! Leave her alone—it is impossible to 
tioner to abridge the sufferings of Rodolph. | force her away.’ I here recognized the good 

*** He dares not do it,’ said Wart, groaning.|| young Landenberg. I could have thrown 
* When the queen has spoken, the president|| myself at his feet. Agnes made a sign to one 
of justice must be silent; and if it had not|\of her equerries to take me up, and remove 
been for that, I may say that I had some right/|me from the wheel. As he approached me, 
to expect this good office from him.’ Some||I passed my two arms round the post, and im- 
persons brought me refreshments, of which l'’plored the coup de grace both for Wart and 
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elf. Two men attempted to carry me 


ca 1 cried to God, and he heard 


away by force. 


me Landenberg, though a faithful subject of} 
the house of Austria, had courage again to 
speak forme. ‘Let her alone,’ said he : ‘ the 
gun never shone upon constancy equal to 
hers: the angels themselves may rejoice in 
heaven at seeing it.’ ‘hen they left me quiet. 
The horsemen took their departure. One of 
them said something tothe executioner, which 
[ did not understand. 


«‘ The confessor who had rigidly performed) 
his duty, and had punctually executed the! 
orders of the queen, now gave way to the 
sentiments of humanity. I saw the tears run- 
ning from his eyes. ‘I can hold it no longer, | 
noble lady,’ said he; ‘you have conquered) 
me: even if the world should forget your, 
name, it will shine, at least, among those of} 
the holy martyrs. ‘ Be faithful unto death,| 
and I will give thee a crown of life!’ What} 
have I done to deserve that these magnificent; 
words should be applied to me? He gave me 
his hand, and went away. 


“The people gradually dispersed ; the exe- 
cutioner and the guard, who was stationed at! 
the entrance of the meadow, remained alone.! 
The sun was set—there was every appearance) 
of adead calm: but soon a storm of wind 
arose, which seemed to stifle my prayers. _| 








} 
i 


| 


“One of the guards brought me a large| 


cloak to protect me against the inclemency of 
the weather, with which I covered the muti-| 
lated and frozen limbs of my husband. His 
lips were dry and contracted ; I brought him 
water in my shoe. Dear Margaretta, when I 
| reflect on these most horrible moments, I am 


at a less to comprehend how I could have) 


strength to support myself for more than fort 
hours without any nourishment. 


“No doubt the saints and holy angels invi-| 
sible supported me, while I lay and prayed 
under the wheel on which the beloved of my 
heart was suffering the agonies of death. 


; “During all this time I may truly say that 
| my soul was with God. Every sigh, every 
| groan of Rodolph pierced my heart ; but I 
called to mind the Mother of our Saviour, un- 
der the cross of her divine Son. I encouraged 
myself by thinking of the mother of the Mac- 
cabees, of the apostles, and of the martyrs of 
our holy religion, I derived strength from 
the thought ‘that the afflictions of this life 
| Would be succeeded by an eternal weight of, 
glory ;? in a word, I found myself inconceiva- 
bly fortified by the consciousness of a firm 
and determined will. I knew what I would 
do, and for whom I suffered. If in the begin- 
ling, Wart pressed me to leave him, saying, 
that the sight of me augmeated his sufferings, 
he now tenderly thanked me for not haying 


y 





abandoned him. He derived strength and 
\consolation from my prayers. 

| ‘* During the second night, the execution- 
er heard somebody call him by his name.— 
'He left us, and soon returned with a pensive 
look, and placed himself on his bed of straw. 

“1 cannot speak too much in praise of this 
‘man. In the most distressing moments he 
istood my friend. When night had thrown its 
‘dark mantle over us, it was he who put to- 
gether the pieces of wood, to enable me to 
geton the wheel. Yes, Margaretta, though 
he was the murderer of my husband, I thought 
I could have embraced him, 

‘** Excuse me, I beseech you, from detailing 
ithe particulars of the morning and noon of 
ithe last day. Some hours before sunset, Ro- 
\dolph made a motion with his head; I jump- 
ed up, and leaned over him. I collected his 
jlast words which were hardly intelligible : 
|‘ Gertrude, thou hast been faithful to me unto 
ideath !? At these words his eyes closed, his 
\heart ceased to beat and to suffer. He died 
while I was praying. I fell on my knees 
‘under the wheel, and thanked God that he 
had given me grace to be faithful unto death.”’ 


This work is rather to be felt than criticis- 
ed; but it were injustice to the translator, 
were we not to commend his part; he has 
done much for the interest of this most affect- 
ling story; which, by the bye, we are not 
sure we have not noticed long ago, under 
some other shape. But even if so, it will 
bear repetition. 

— > 


THE VICTIM OF GAMING. 


Induced by curiosity, I entered one even- 
ing a gambling house in the city of New-Or- 
leans. ‘fhe room into which I was shewn was 
spacious, and contained all the different ma- 


‘ichinery and implements necessary for carry- 


ing on that destructive and nefarious practice. 
In one part there was a Faro bank; in ano- 
ther, one of the fraternity was seated at the 
table with a pack of cards before him, ready 
to entrap and fleece the young and inexpe- 
rienced, and in a third was a roulette. I took 
my stand by the last and silently observed the 
players. The keeper of the wheel sat be- 
hind a little counter, and gold and silver and 
bank notes were piled up in tempting array 
before him. I viewed with astonishment the 
fluctuations of fortune. One man would stake 
a few dollars, and a short time by a lucky turn 
of the wheel be in possession of hundreds ; and 
another lose sum after sum, until enraged and 
disappointed he would curse his luck and leave 
the house in despair. The different piles of 
money rapidly increased and diminished, and 
the glittering treasure changed hands every 
moment. 

The owner of the wheel invited me in the 
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technical language of the craft to fry my luck.||ing him lose large sums of money at play, anj 
I was tempted to do so; I lost ten dollars in'|fearful of the consequences, I had followed 
about as many minutes; but before it was too||him to prevent, if possible, any rash attempt 
late I summoned all my resolution to my aid he might make on his own life. I conjured him 
and turned my back on the gaming table and /|to reflect on the misery and sorrow he was 
its fascinations. As I left it, a young manap-||about to bring on his aged parents, or perhaps 
parently about twenty eight or thirty years of|/an affectionate wife and family—I implored 
age, and of a prepossessing appearance, step-||him to give over his fatal resolution ; and end. 
ped up and laying down two notes of a hun-'ed by offering him all the assistance in my 
dred dollars each, in a voice somewhat hur-| power. He appeared to be affected, and afte: 
ried and agitated requested the banker to ob-|some hesitation agreed to accompany me to 
serve his bet. The like sum was deposited,|my lodgings. We proceeded in silence to my 
the wheel was turned and the stranger won.||room, when he thus addressed me. ‘ 

A faint smile came over his anxious counte-|| ‘‘Itis but just that the man who has eyin. 
nance as he took up the money ; butinstantly||ced such a lively interest in my welfare shoul 
laying it down and doubling his bet, ke de-||be made acquainted with the circumstances 
clared he would again try his fortune. Hej|that brought me into my present situation, 
proved lucky a second time ; and now appear-|| My name is L —, and [ am, or rather was, 
ed to debate with himself whether he should'|a merchant in the city of New-York. ‘I was 
retire with the present winnings or push his |connected in trade with a man in whom plac. 
fortune further—his evil genius prevailed.—||ed unbounded confidence, and for some years 
He continued playing, and in one short hour) our concerns went on prosperously. I mar- 
I saw him stripped not only of his previous|ried an interesting woman, and became the 
winnings*but also of a large sum besides. Ashe jhappy father of three lovely babes; but the 
laid down his last stake a sigh escaped him, and |cup of happiness was only raised to my lips to 
when it also shared the fate of the rest, the||be dashed for ever to the ground—my partner 
paleness of death o’erspread his features, andj proved a villain—he embezzled all the effects 
with an unsteady step he left the house. || of the firm and fled his country, leaving me 

I insensibly felt interested in his fate, and to answer for debts to a large amount—my 

apprehensive from the composure he exhibit-, failure was the consequence—I gave up all mj 

ed under his losses—for it was not the calm-jaffairs and received an honorable discharge 
ness of resignation, but the calmness of despair) from my creditors. They appointed me to 
—that he might attempt some rash act, and |) proceed to this city to settle some accounts— 
determined to follow him. Ashe paced the) I arrived here last month and succeeded be- 
lonely street, the bitter groans of heart-felt) yond my most sanguine expectations ; I col 

anguish that burst from him, sufficiently de-| lected debts to a large amount and only wait 

noted his misery and sufferings. After walk-ed for an opportunity to return, when inan 
ing a square or two he stopped under one of evil hour I entered one of those sinks of infa- 
those large lamps that are suspended from the, my and ruin that abound here in such num 

corners of the street, and drawing out a pis-/bers, and induced by the display of wealth— 
tol appeared to examine the priming. All my) the hopes of retrieving my broken fortune, 
fears were now realized, and it was too evi-,and tempted I believe by the devil, I wagered 
dent that he meditated suicide. After casting) my money : and partial successes at first, lured 
a hasty glance around him he turned into ajme still further on, until I lost my all. | left 
dark alley. I immediately followed, and saw the house in a state of mind that was but little 
him raise the pistol to his head :—But one mo-|short of distraction, and the torments of the 
ment more and I shoul:l have been too late— damned could not exceed my agonies. I bor- 
the deed would have been done and the suc-|rowed next morning from my friends, on vari: 
ceeding second would have found him in eter- ous pretences, all the money I could raise, an 
nity. As he was in the very act of firing 1 in the desperate hope of regaining my losses 
sprang forward and arrested his arm; but he of the preceding night, I madly returnec 
shook me off in an instant and turning the again to the gaming table and you know the 
weapon towards me demanded my business.—, result. Unable any longer to bear the suffer 

*Do you wish to rob me,’ said he with a bitter, ings of a guilty conscience, I determined to 
smile, ‘if so, you have come too late, the gam- rid myself at once of them and existence, and 
ing table has kindly anticipated you—or do |‘ fly to that bourne from whence no travellet 
you seek my life, (exclaimed he with increas-|returns,’ when your interference prevente¢ 
ed energy,) take it—take it then, and confera!me—but why should! wish to live—dishonor 
favor on a ruined and hapless man, and pre- ed and infamous, I shall only drag out a mist: 
vent him from adding the crime of self de-| rable existence, unable to look on the pas 
struction to the long and black catalogue of without horror, or the future without despa! 
his vices—I now interrupted him and briefly|—How can I dare to face my creditors, ™) 
stated the cause of my interference—that sec- friends and family, after what has passed 
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now’—For shame, cried I, interrupting him—)blessings to my little ones—and God grant 
those sentiments are unworthy of you. How that they may forgive their wretched fa- 
can you dare to face your God-—-how can you) ther”’——His emotions prevented him from 
dare to leave your helpless family unprovided | proceeding and he gave vent to his feelings in 
for and unprotected, and your creditors and a flood of tears—he now lay silent for some 
friends unrequited for the kindness they have time ; the approach of death was visibly rapid ; 
shown you? Do you discharge your obliga- and [ ventured to remind him that his earthly 
tions to them by cowardly flying from life ?| career was fast drawing to a close, and that if 
Arouse yourself--you are yet young; set se- he had any other requests to make I would 
riously and immediately about the work of re- conscientiously attend to them—‘I have no 
formation ; your talents are of the first order, more’ said he—‘ see my aged mother, and tell 
and you should be employed in retrieving’ —-’ The words faultered on his tongue 
your affairs—* But I have not even the means —he seized my hand, ,and giving it a convul- 
of returning home,’ said he,—I told him J sive grasp—expired—the victim of gaming’, 
would cheerfully supply him with any money) 
he might want for that purpose, and giving’ 

him a hundred dollars, advised him to engage A 'ITRUE SKETCH. 


his passage in the first ship ; he promised to) It was one of the coldest nights of the sea- 
do so, and shaking me by the hand, we part-/son. The wind blew with remorseless 
ed. violence :—Aunt Eunice was herself ill, and 
[ neither saw, nor heard from Mr. L~—— begged IT would step up and see how the 
the next day. On the morning of the third, Poot woman was. I entered the habitation. 
as I was sitting at breakfast, a servant called It was a poor shelter.—The pale moon-beams 
me out, and informed me that a gentleman at played on the floor through the chinks, and 
the point of death earnestly desired to speak the wind whistled through the broken win- 
to me; I was much surprized at the summons, dows. On the bed, pale and emaciated with 
and unable to divine from whom it could be, | fever, lay the poor woman. In a cradle by 
as [ wasa perfect stranger in the city, and the side of the bed, wrapped in a single rug, 
had been in it but a few days :—I followed the slept an infant, and in the corner, over asmall 
servant to an Hotel, and entering the room fire, sat a little boy about five years old. 
he pointed out, was shocked and astonished here was no other being in the house: No 
at beholding in the person of the dying man friend to soothe her distress: No nurse to 
the same Mr. L —J had before encoun-| moisten her burning lips with a drop of water. 
tered. As I approached the bed he stretched —Poverty has few allurements ; sickness has 
out his handjto me, and in fainta voice exclaim. None ; and prudery and uncharitableness 
ed, “It is all over now—the fatal die is cast— Teadily availed themselves of the frailties of 
but while the spark of life yet lingers, let me the poor sufferer, to excuse their neglect. 
relate the circumstance that laid me here.—! I! stepped out to procure a loaf of bread for 
With the money you so kindly gave meI madly the children ; Iwas not long pe “— on 
sought the gaming table ounce more, and—lost Teturning to the door, the sound of a foot- 
it—driven to desperation I seized the fatal step on the floor told me somebody was with- 
» Weapon—you were not there to interpose— in. O it was a pleasant sight! A young 
your kindness could not then save me—my female friend whose genius is not unknown 
guilty passions had their full swing, and you |to her literary acquaintance—whose vereyes 
see the result: the faithless pistol performed 2nd amiable disposition, combined with a 
but half it office, and has left me lingering in, peculiar agreeableness of manners, render 
the agonies of death —but it will soon be end- her beloved as extensively as she 18 known, 
ed—spare me your reproaches—time will had preferred to the gay scenes of mirth or the 
shortly be with me no more, and I already charms of a novel, a lone and unostentatious 
suffer sufficiently—listen I beseech you to visit to the house of poverty and the bed of 
the requests 1am about to make—I believe sickness! J.ike an angel of mercy, she was 











you design going to New York?” I told him I administering to the comfort of the poor woman - 


did—* Call (said he) on my Emily—you will and her infant. 
find her at No Pearl street—infurm her 1 have seen the assemblies of the great. I 
of my melancholy exit—tell her that the re- have seen woman glowing with beauty— 
collection of her kindness has soothed the, arrayed in the richest attractions of dress, 
thorny pillow of her penitent and dying hus- whose charms were heightened by the “ pride 
band—~and that my iast thoughts and pravers and pomp, and circumstance”’ of * elegant 
were for her—give her this ring-—it was her’s conviviality.” A lovely woman, in such a 
before our marriage—she presented it to me. scene, irresistibly commands our admiration. 
in the days of our prosperity, when I was a|—But alone—at the bed of poverty and sick- 
happy and a guiltless man, unsullied and un-/ness—she appears more than human, I would 
stained by infamy and dishonour—carry my ‘not be impious, but she seems almost divine. 
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ANTIQUITY. —— “that strong divinity of soul 
: Which conquers chance and fate.” 

Let it not be said that our boast in the an-|/1f these reasons be not enough. to justify the 
tiquity of our order is a vain and empty con-|| pride of antiquity, let your own experience 
ceit. There isa nobleness in that lofty, yet/lin objects that are before you, be a dhisie. 
much abused pride of ancestry, which builds/|cing proof. Is there not a spirit of m ournicl 
its fabric on the hallowed grave of valor and|prandeur that inhabit a pile once mighty and 
virtue, and sheds a melancholy grandeur on||now desolate—is there not an affecting sub. 
the descendants of illustrious men, What can |limity in the gray hairs and furrowed brow of 
be more grateful to the aspiring mind of man, || majestic man—and is decay ever more inter. 
what better safe-guard can that mind possess/'esting than when we behold his shadowy form 


against dishonorable and degrading actions, | bending over the ruins of ancient empires. 
than the ma Magica that his i ayia 9 Lc nitillldsiieciy 
were noble in their day? With what a swell- 
ing bosom does he look over a long line of| MR. LAURENS. 
distinguished names, and feel that from them|| Of all the worthies of the American Revolu. 
he sprung, and that the lamp of glory still tion there was not one who was more remark. 
burns in the sculpture of their repose! With jable for his peculiarities than Mr. Laurens.— 
what sublime feelings did the son of Morven||He was a stern Republican, a man of the 
stand by the gray stones which marked the strictest probity, and who would not turn to 
graves of his tathers, and behold their spirits ,the right or to the left to avoid responsibility. 
bending from the mist, and hovering in the A few circumstances of his life are within the 
wind! How high beat the heart of the ancient ‘recollection of the writer as communicated by 
Scandinavian, when he saw the forms of his a cotemporary, and, for a considerable time, 
warrior sires riding on the storm of night—|jone of his official family. 
when he heard their voices mingling with its; Mr. Laurens was, for some time, the Presi- 
murmurs, and deemed that they had left for a dent of the Revolutionary Congress. It was 
while the feast of their Valhalla to revisit the | his custom, every day, and within the day, to 
lakes where they once unfurled the white | perform all the duties assigned hint by the re- 
sail, and the mountains which once re-echoed | solutions of the body over which he presided. 
the blast of their battle horn. Congress, at the time, consisted of but one 
\| House, and the President was the Executive 
And thus should it be with the memory of! officer of the Government. So great an econo- 
the gallant, the gifted, and the brave, and | mist was he of time, that, counting the hours 
thus should we feel when that memory is he was employed during the sessions, he was 
wakened in our hearts—when we have pour- |engaged for sixteen hours in every day in the 
ed our last low dirge over the bier of worth | transaction of business. He wearied his 
when the fair brow and white bosom of beau- clerks or secretaries, and would employ none 
tiful love are cold in the urn, their images',but those whe were willing to go through the 
should be cherished ever green in our affec- |same degree of labor as himself. He never 
tions. Worthless, indeed, would be our des-|kept any copy of his correspondence but the 
tiny, were our actions to sleep with the clay.-- [record of his office, which is to be seen at this 
Were the fame of man limited to his wild and |time in the Department of State. His prac- 
tumultuous career,—were his name to pass Itice was to commence writing, and, as he 
away with the sound of the heavy clod that | wrote, he read off, by two or three words at a 
rattles on his coffin—were his memory to end||time, as he proceeded to his clerk, who co- 
with the shrill and broken hearted wail that | pied into the book which became the record, 
sorrow utters over his new made grave, where |!and which was finished as soon as Mr. Lau- 
then would be the laurel of honor and the bay |rens had completed his letter. The original, 
of genius? Where then would be that proud jin his own hand writing, was then folded, and 
spirit which now springs triumphant over ad- |despatched to its destination. 
versity—which tramples on the iron arrowsof| Mr. Laurens took part against Silas Deane, 
danger, and embraces with enthusiasm the |considering him as a dishonest man. At that 
» dark and awful form of Death himself?— Earth | period, Deane had many friends in Congress 
would be a listless hermitage, and like a va- | who supported him, and Mr. Laurens became, 
lueless toy. This veneration for the glory of in some measure, unpopular with that body. 
the past is the great incentive to our aspira- Not that his integrity or patriotism was doubt- 
tions for the future; they depend upon each ed; but it was thought that he was unduly pre- 
other, and cannot exist separately. Before |judiced against Deane. This induced him to 
we look forward through the eternity of years! resign the place of President, to which Mr. 
to decide what we shall be, we survey the past || Jay succeeded. In the sequel, it appeared 
to see what others have been. By this means) that Mr. Laurens was right as it regarded 
alone can our emulation be excited, and our|| Deane, and full justice was done to his s9* 
spirits be confirmed in city and firmness 
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“When Mr. Laurens was a prisoner in the 
tour of London, whither he had been convey- 
ed, when taken on his passage to Holland, he 
maintained his dignity, and asserted the cause 

| of his country with resolution. Indirect at- 
tempts were made to seduce him, or shake 
his fidelity to America, but he manfully re- 
sisted every approach to an overture of every 
kind. He had no secret friendships apart 
from the friends of American rights. On one 
occasion he had been invited to a supPer in 
| London, by an ola acquaintance, whose incli- 
yations to the British side of the question he 
suspected, and he refused to be treated. It 
was at a public hotel, and he would pay for 
| himself, although informed that his bill was 
settled. 

In earlier life, Mr. Laurens had been con- 
cerned in trade with a partner. 
and close attention to the affairs of the count- 
ing-house, he was desirous of making a short 
' excursion into the country, which he commu- 
nicated to his partner, who made some objec- 
tions. Upon this, Mr. Laurens called the at- 
tention of his friend to the books, and demon. 
strated to him, that, for the preceding six 
| months, he had performed more work in the 
' counting-house, before breakfast every morn- 
ing, than his partner had done in the course 
of the whole of each of the same days. This 
was a conclusive argument, and the objection 
was withdrawn. 


Mr. Laurens always expressed a wish that, 
after his death, his body, instead of being bu- 
ried, should be burnt, and left directions to 
that effect before he died, which were com- 
pled with. ‘To those to whom the matter is 
not indifferent, it might seem a more accept- 
able method of dissolution, that the corpse 
should be consumed by fire, than left to slow 
decay or corruption, accessible to the cold 
and slimy worm of the earth. 

This gentleman seems to have been among 
the most sincere of mankind. He was frank 
to an excess ; and valued truth and honesty as 
the first of virtues. From first to last, his en- 
tire soul was with his country. 





ee 


EVERY BODY’S COUSIN. 

A wedding which took place not long since 
it Paris, was followed by a grand feast, at one 
of the most celebrated taverns of that metro- 
polis, Among the numerous guests, was a 
gentleman dressed in black, whose counte- 
hance and manner displayed a kind of affect- 
ed affability, which was not, however, obtru- 
sive or disagreeable. At the instant of en- 
‘ering the sacristy, he gave his hand to a ve- 
nerable grand-aunt of the bride, who was quite 
charmed with a piece of politeness which was 
rather unexpected. On entering the carriages 
.’ Tepair to the feast, he again bestowed his' 


After a long; 


attentions to the old lady, and afterwards seat- 
ed himself beside her at the banquet. At the 
table, he appeared to be fully occupied. But 
while he took due care of number one, he 
found leisure to carve some of the principal 
dishes. At the dessert he sung some couplets, 
which seemed to have been composed for the 
occasion; he drew the cork from the first bot- 
tle of Champaigne; he it was who first drank 
the first health to the new-married folks; he 
fastened one of the bride-favours to his but- 
ton hole : in short, after having charmed the 
whole party by his affability and politeness, 
he took his leave when the card tables were 
introduced. ‘* My love,” said the bridegroom 
to his young wife, ‘* I am delighted in the ac- 
quisition of a relative so amiable as the gen- 
tleman who has just left us.” ‘*My dear,” 
replied the lady, ‘it is an acquisition which I 
value the more; asI am indebted for it to 
you.” “ What! is not this polite gentleman 
your cousin?” ‘*On the contrary, I thought 











he was yours,” said she ; ‘* and it was on that 
‘account I was impressed with the civilities and 
jattentions which he paid to me ;” adding in a 
‘tone of regret, ‘* but it seems he was nobody’s 
cousin, after all.” ‘*I rather suppose, my 
dear,’’ returned the new-married man, “ that 
our polite friend is every body’s cousin, and 
when he learns that any of his relations are 
about to give an entertainmept, he takes care 
to be one among the guests.’ 


A HEBREW TALE. 


From the Writings of Ancient Hebrew Sages. 


Terah the father of Abraham, says tradition, 
was not only an idolater, but a manufacturer 
of idols, which he used to expose for public 
sale. Being obliged one day to go out on par- 
‘ticular business, he desired Abraham to super- 
intend for him. Abraham obeyed reluctant- 
ly.—‘* What is the price of that god,” asked 
an old man who had just entered the place of 
sale, pointing to an: idol to which he took a 
fancy. ‘Old man,’ said Abraham, ‘ may I be 
permitted to ask thine age ??—* Three-score 
years,’ replied the age-stricken idolator.— 
*Three-score years!’ exclaimed Abraham, 
‘and thou wouldst worship a thing that has 
been fashioned by the hands of my father’s 
slaves within the last four-and-twenty hours? 
Strange! that a man of 60 should be willing 
to bew down his gray head to a creature of a 
are! '?__ The man was overwhelmed with shame, 
and went away. After this there came a se- 
date and grave matron, carrying in her hand 
a large dish with flour. ‘ Here,’ said she, ‘I 
‘have brought an offering to the gods. Place 
it before them, Abraham, and bid them be 
propitious to me.’ ‘ Place it before them thy- 
self, foolish woman!’ said Abraham ; ‘thou 
wilt soon see how greedily they will devour 
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~ eemonen cern = —_ ——————— 
it.’—She didso. In the mean time Abrahamjjand directed Capece to be brought befor 
took a hammer, broke the idols in pieces;/|him. On his arrival, his highness demande 
all excepting the largest in whose hands he|/of him why his horse was permitted to ran e 
placed the instrument of destruction. ‘Terah|/through the city ? Marco very coolly neve, 
returned, and with the utmost surprise andj|jed, that though the horse had once been a 
consternation beheld the havock amongst his noble animal, he was now old and useless 
favourite gods.—** Whatis all this, Abraham?”)jand he didnot wish to pay the expense of 
What profane wretch has dared to use our|)maintaining him. The duke, rememberiy 
gods inthis manner?’ exclaimed the infatuat- |that the knight had been well rewarded for 
ed and indignant Terah. ‘ Why should I con-|the services he had rendered the state in his 
ceal any thing from my father,’ replied the|)youth, rebuked him for his ingratitude to q 
pious son. ‘During thine absence, there faithful, though aged servant, once the 
came a woman with yonder offering for the; companion of his toils and commanded him 
gods. She placed it before them. The young-|junder pain of losing his favor, to give the 
er gods, who as may well be supposed, had/jhonest old steed a portion of that subsistence 
not tasted food for a long time, greedily|jand comfort which he had assisted him {o 





stretched forth their hands and began to eat 
before the old god had given them permis- 
sion. Enraged at their boldness, he rose, took 


° . ° ‘| 
the hammer, and punished them for their want 


of respect. ‘Dost thou mock me! Wilt thou, 
deceive thy aged father?’ exclaimed Verab, | 
ina vehement rage. ‘Dol then fot know! 
that they can neither eat, nor stir, nor move?’ 
* And yet,’ rejoined Abraham, ‘ thou payest 
them divine honors—adorned them—and) 
wouldst have me worship them!’ It was in, 
vain Abraham thus reasoned with his idola-' 
trous parent. Superstition is ever both deaf 
and blind. His unnatural father delivered 
him over to the cruel tribunal of the equally 
idolatrous Nimrod. Buta more merciful Fa-! 
ther—the gracious and blessed Father of us: 
all, protected him against the threatened dan- 
ger; and Abraham became the father of the 
faithful. 


LOVE OF JUSTICE. 


i 


a i oe 


Charles, duke of Calabria, who shortly after 


‘ 


gain. 
——— + re 
POLITENESS. 

True politeness is common to delicate souls 
jof all nations, and it is not peculiar to any one 
people. External civility is but the form es. 
jtablished in the different countries for express. 
ing that politeness of the soul. But internal 
politeness is very different from that super. 
ficial civility. It isan evenness of soul, which 
excludes at the same time both <insensibility 
and too much earnestness; it supposes a quick- 
‘ness in discerning what may suit the different 
characters of men; it is a sweet condescen- 
ision, by which we adapt ourselves to each 
‘man’s taste, not to flatter his passions, but to 
avoid provoking him. In a word, it isa for. 
getting of ourselves, in order to seek what 
‘may be agreeable to others ; but in so delicate 
a manner, as to let them scarce perceive that 
‘we are so employed. It knows how to con- 
itradict with respect, and to please without 





adulation, and is equally remote from an 


; . : insipid compliance and a low familiarity. 
the exile of the great Dante from Florence, | I P : 


was called to the government of that city, | 


—e + 


was distinguished for his many virtues, and); APOLOGY FOR THE LOQUACITY OF WOMEN. 


particularly his love of justice, which he ad-|| 
ministered to all without distinction of rank.|/nothing in vain. 


It is a very ancient adage, that nature does 
To women she has given 


Fearing lest his menials should prevent the'|the talent of talking more frequently as well 


} 


entrance of the poor into his presence, hej|as more fluently than men; she has likewise 


caused a great bell to be placed before his | 


endowed them with a greater quantity of ani- 


outer door, the sound of which would be mation, or what is commonly called animal 


certain to reach his ears, and procure access), 
to the person who might have occasion to) 
It happened one day that a horse||from men? For the best and wisest of. pur- 
belonging to an old knight named Marco! 


ring it. 


Capece, strayed by the duke’s palace, and 
rubbing himself against the wall near which, 
the bell rope hung, caused the bell to sound.| 
The duke called his porter and ordered him| 
to admit the complainant. The whole court! 
was filled with merriment when the porter' 
returned and informed his master that the! 
noise had been produced by Marco Capece’s| 
horse! but the Duke gravely remarked that) 


spirits. Why, it may be asked, has nature in 
this article, so eminently distinguished women 


poses. The principal destination of all women 
is to be mothers; hence some qualities pecu- 
liar to such a destination must necessarily have 
been bestowed upon them: these qualities are 
numerous—a superior degree of patience, of 
affection, of minute but useful attentions, 
joined to almost incessant speaking. 

Here, however, I must confine my observa- 
tions to the last conspicuous and eminent ac- 
complishment. To be occupied with labor 





justice ought to be rendered eyen to beasts, 
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mental exertions, and not unfrequently both, jing, heart-burn, hypochondriasis and dyspep- 
‘s allotted to the men. These causes, besides||tic consumption. 
their comparative natural tacituraity, totally’ When tight lacing is adopted, as it often is, 
incapacitate them for that loquacity which isjiat the age of il, 32. ofS, its mischievous 
requisite for amusing and teaching young chil- effects are in a great measure irremediable.— 
dren to speak. But the employments of wo-| he capacity of the chest is permanently di- 
men are of amore domestic kind. House-'!minished, so that during the natural growth 
hold affairs, and particularly the nursing and//of those parts which are confined, the lungs 
training of children, are sufficient to engross are prevented from evolving to their natural 
their attention and to call forth all their inge- and necessary extent, thus establishing a per- 
nuity and active powers. The loquacity of manent disproportion between the breathing 
women is too often considered by poets, his- and circulating system, or between the greater 
rorians, and unthinking men, as a reproach jand lesser-circulations. This disproportion ge- 
upon the sex. Men of this description know |nerates derangement of functions in vital or- 
not what they say. Whenthey blame women gans, which tends to produce a diseased 
for speaking much, they blame nature for one} structure that medicine cannot remove. 
of her wisest institutions. Women speak much The principal object in employing the tight 
—they ought to speak much—nature compels |dressing apparatus, is to bring about such an 
them to speak much; and when they do s0, \alteration in the form of the body as to throw 
they are complying religiously with one of jit out of all natural proportion. This altera- 
her most sacred and useful laws. ition, however satisfactory it may be to the in- 
\dividual, is a violation of acknowledged prin- 
iciples of beauty. An. inspection of the ex- 
TIGHT DRESSING. ‘iquisite models of Grecian sculpture which 
One of the most striking follies of mankind, jhave come down to us, and which, because 
in the present day, is the stupid homage they |true to nature, have stood the test of criticism 
pay tofashion, In one part of the world, a for twenty centuries, and still command the ho 
bandage is early bound about the feet of smal] |mage of genius, as combining all that delights 
children, to preserve their delicacy by stop-)in native symmetry or elegant proportion, 
ping their growth ; in another, two boards are |clearly shows the absurdity of that standard 
placed on the head in infancy, one behind and |which distorts the finest forms, changes them 
another before, and tied together to flatten, /into a resemblance of certain insect tribes, and 
elongate, and beautify the cranium. In our revolts and sickens at the richest and fairest 
own country, ‘‘the human form divine’ is proportions with which the God of nature has 
distorted by the application of splints and |blessed the world. 
bandages, as though the form of the body | ignesinaieaie 
could be improved by being confined in the), sehen 
surgeon’s apparatus for dressing broken | ‘Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” Eph. iv. 26 
‘bones. | Ittusrrarion.—John, Patriarch of Alexan- 
Stomach boards stiffen the body and de-) dria, had a controversy with Nicetas, a chief 
stroy the easy and graceful motions for which ‘of that city, which was to be decided in a 
itis by. nature so admirably fitted; they more- ‘court of justice. John defended the cause of 
over tend much to the displacement of parts |the poor, and Nicetas refused to part with his 
which in their natural situation and form add ‘money. A private meeting was held, to see 
greatly to female beauty. ‘Tight lacing, with |if the affair could not be adjusted, but in vain: 
or without stomach boards, prevents the free jangry words prevailed, and both parties were 
motion of the ribs necessary to easy breath-|so obstinate that they separated more offend- 
ing, confines the lungs, and diminishes the |ed with each other than before. When Nice- 
chamber in which the heart beats as it fills tas was gone, John began to reflect on bis 
with blood, and frequently interrupts its ac- own pertinacity, and although his cause was 
tion and produces fainting. From this prac- good, ‘‘yet, said he, can I think that God will 
ce arises difficult breathing, palpitation, be pleased with this wrath and stubbornness ? 
acute or low inflammatory actions which are |The night draweth on, and shall I suffer the 
liable to result in adhesions of contiguous|/sun to go down upon my wrath? That is im- 
parts, pain in the side, cough and consump-'|pious and opposite to the apostle’s advice.” 
tion, This practice has its effects, too, upon'|He, therefore sent some respectable friends 
the organs in the upper part of the abdomen, '|to Nicetas, and charged them to deliver this 
particularly the stomach and liver. Compres-|message to him, and no more. ‘O sir, the sun 
sion, here exerted, impedes the delicate pro- lis going down.’ Nicetas was much affected, 
cesses going on in these organs, the natural his eyes were filled with tears; he hastened 
and easy condition of which is essential toto the patriarch, and saluting him in the mild. 
health, In this way foundation is laid for dys-|est and most generous manner, exclaimed, 
Pepsia, with its train of attendants, wind-belch-'!** father, I will be ruled by you in this or any 
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other matter.”” They embraced each other 
affectionately, and settled the dispute before 
the sun went down. 

My reader! there has been, for some years, 
a controversy between God and you; he has 
called, but you have refused ; he has sent his 
son, but you have rejected him !—Remember 
the sun is going down, and if thou dost not 
make peace with him now, it will be too late 
when the sun is gone down. Agree, then, 
with thine adversary quickly, while thou art 
in the way with him, while the Bible is in 
thine hand, while the ministers of the gospel 
are proclaiming salvation, and while conscience 
reproves the delay, and waits thy instant at-| 
tention to the things that make for thy peace.| 
The sun is going down; yet a little while and 
the light will be withdrawn ; death will come !| 
yea, he is even now coming with rapid strides. | 
Haste, then, Jesus is ready to receive thee to! 
his heart, and Heaven to its everlasting joys. 


ae + ae 


HUMAN LIFE.—One day being struck at: 
the sight of lightning, and not having reco-, 
vered from the shock which a clap of thun-| 
der produced, I cried with a sigh, ** What is 
this trail existence ? I have been now forty'| 
years in the world, and when I review that 
space of time, it isnow buta wide blank.— 
To me, it is a dream, during which I find my-! 
self in a thousand different states, and pos- 
sessed with a multitude of ideas that vanish 
like a vapor. 

**T behold nothing grand and real in this | 
life, but a vast sea and a large river—a sea of! 
sorrows and trouble—a sea infinitely wide, 
whose shores are notseen. The river is that, 
of our desires, whose depth can never be fa- 
thomed. Man is like a wrecked bark shat- 
tered with the waves. | 

“Let us change the allegory. This world | 
is a fire of so singular a nature, that although | 
we may be composed of brass, we cannot re- | 
sist its power. Why, therefore, ought we not 
to prepare for death? Why should we be busy 





——=—= 


went out and wet my feet,”’ &c. or, “I have 
had a good deal of writing to do lately and set 
up late every night over the desk, and have 
taken no exercise,”—*I have been obliged 
to work hard and have over fatigued myself,” 
—‘* J ate for supper last night some patridges,” 
or some such indigestible trash,—** I have had 
my mind worried a good deal of late,?—«; 
went into the vapour bath about a week ago, 
and it has laid me up ever since,” &c.—In gl. 
most every case there is some obvious cause, 
which might have been easily avoided. 

‘* Every physician who reflects on this sub. 


|ject, will remark that there are four destroy- 


ing angels abroad among men—Idleness—Ip. 
temperance—Imprudence—and Sorrow. . Let 
aman shun these four—let him take regular 
exercise in fresh air ; be temperate in eating, 
drinking, and in all his habits ; be prudent 
in avoiding exposure and quackery, and pre. 
serve an equable disposition, and uniform 
cheerfulness, and if he has not some constitu. 
tional disease which he has inherited from his 
parents, an hundred years are without doubt 
his portion onearth. To this age every one 
who has a good natural constitution, may at- 
tain by avoiding the four evils we have spoken 
of, and cultivating the virtues which are op- 
posed to thein. 


** May you live a thousand years,” is an Eas- 
tern salutation. Gentle reader—to wish you 
so many would be fruitless, but if you have 
not deviated from, and will continue to follow, 
ourinjunctions, we can safely promise you an 
hundred.” 


ee + 


A FRAGMENT. 


the haunts of man, there is one demon of de- 
struciiun, whose march, sure as time, impetu- 
ous as the cata:act, and mercilessas the grave, 
desolates the fairest valley of the universe, 
and lays prostrate the noblest structure of 
creation. At his approach the towering wing 





in purchasing estates, soliciting for situations, | 


or grasping after fume ?”’ | 


lof genius is paralyzed, the torch of reason be- 


comes extinct, the fire of ambition expires, 
the smile of philanthropy is lost in the cloud 


Among the various evils which stalk amid’ 


a oe of degradation, the rose of health is blanched 
wes = a aie Ht rradt ty > ros 3 Dik ' 
YHE NATURAL AGE OF MAN. lithe lustre of the eyes is dimmed, and the flow- 

A late number of the Boston Medical Intel- ers of domestic love, hope, and joy, are with- 
ligencer contains the following remarks on'lered fur ever. His name is Intemperance.— 
this subject :— '| His followers are shame and remorse, poverty; 

“We have no hesitation in saying that the! |disease, infamy and death. And does not mai 
natural age of man is an hundred years.—|'petreat with dismay from this dark, malignant 
Those do not consider sufficiently the numer-||and unpitying enemy ? Who would not avoid 
ous circumstances under which death occurs,|lthe exhalations of the Upas, or" fly from the 
who fix the term of natural life at three score! ldreadful Samiel of the Arabian desert; none, 
years and ten. But Physicians are well aware none in the universe ! and yet, oh, inconcely- 
that in nineteen out of twenty cases which! /able madness! how many, with dauntless con 
terminate in death, the cause of the disease /fidence, embrace this demon of intemperance: 
is known and related. The patient almost'|this destroyer of all that is fair and lovely 1" 
always begins thus—‘ About a week ago I''the soul, this pestilence that walketh in dart 
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SR acmeeen = mot 
ness and wasteth at noonday! Awake, oh||formed to adorn and humanize mankind, to 
man, from thy dangerous lethargy ! thy senses|soothe his cares, and strew his path with 
are locked in a fearful charm, and thou smil-/ flowers. In the hour of distress she is the 
est in thy slumber onthe monster whose|jrock on which he leans for support, and when 
breath is consuming thee ! |Providence calls him from existence, her tears 

Hast thou friends? Wilt thou doom them!|bedew his grave. Can! look down upon her 
to moura over thy faded form, thy blighted!/tomb withvut emotion? Man has always jus- 
mind, thy decayed energies? Hast thou chil-||tice done to his memory—woman, never.— 
I dren ? Canst thou shroud the morning of their||The pages of history lie open to the one; but 
days with the veil of obscurity? Canst thou/|the meek and unobtrusive excellencies of the 
smother the noble aspirations of their youth|/other sleep with her, unnoticed in the grave. 
with disgrace and infamy ? In her may have shone the genius of the poet, 
with the virtues of the saint—the energy of 
. . {ithe man, with the tender softness of the wo- 
It is the decree of heaven that the exclusive!|man, She too may have passed unheeded 
selfish man shall be miserable even in this ‘along the sterile pathway, of her existence, 


‘world. <As he never gives love to any. man,|/and felt for others as I now feel for her.” 
he never can receive a return of love. He is 


at war with the general good of his species, 
and is therefore the common enemy of man- SPRING. 


si Yee ae oo . : 
kind! His money may command attentions, The man who does not feel the mellowing 
and even procure the outward show of ished 


jinfluence of this delightful season upon his 


respect—but he cz er receive the homage)! . ! 
of im unbought smiles or the warm tribute of Heats when the firmament is full of songs 
als: 8 . cand the atmosphere of odours, whocannot cast 


a grateful heart. Wealth is too poor tO)! his eyes around him without beholding the 


ove—and power is not. strong} ‘ . é 
pirraaee. Saye 7 tn pr sah oid nae - : mate most delicate tints from nature’s unrivalled 
i é e e ‘4 avii e . ’ . . m 
5 J ’! pencil, ts little to he envied. The smile of 


fall abashed in the presence of grandeur the! the meadows, the hilarity of the seasons, seems 
lips may cnaunt the praise of affluence; the)! . 


knee may bend in homage before the splen-|/*° be reflected on the care worn countenance 


: ; ' of . The month of May is the 
dour of authority but the heart is above all! aghanag he month o "y season of 


i a apler | hope—-there is a vernal promise of every thing 
ribe y ; ( >$3)/! . : ra 
babes " = Aree ennere Boones! that the heart of mancan wish. The Poet 
‘6 < selfish Ee 30 “Serna oe | Thompson, contemplating such a spectacle, 
from all that gives grace and value to life, all)| . 
that makes life a blessing—for what is extei-!! 
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breaks out into the following strain of rap, 


: : . | ture— 

sive worth to him who has no man’s confi-)| 

dence, no man’s sympathy, no man’s love! “These are thy works Almighty Father these 

We must learn to be kindly affectionate to-|/ Ave but the varied God—the roliing year 

wards our fellow men, to be sincerely ings Fe ot thee~——forth in the pleasing spring 

terested in their happiness, to forbear with|| Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love=m 

them, to forgive #} Pl foil y Rp tatan a iy| Wide flush the fields—the softening air is balm 
: sive their foibles, to forget thei" echo the mountains round, the forest smiles 


injuries, to bear their burdens of sorrow andi! and every sense and every heart is joy.” 
infirmity. It is delightful to contemplate, ; . 
and as far in our power to increase the|) The Apostle appeals to these spectacles, 
happiness of others. as affording the testimony of nature to the 
doctrines of the resurrection, to which he 
iseems to consider death as but the preparato- 
THE FEMALE GRAVE—AN EXTRACT. ry process—* the grain is not quickened. exe 
“For myself, Ican pass by the tomb of a man lcept it die.” With such authority in our hands 
with calm indifference ; but when I survey the|/—let us look at the mouldering seed commit- 
Stave of a female, a sigh involuntarily escapes||ted to the earth ; how beautiful, how glorious 
me. With the holy name of woman [associate is the plant that springs from that decayed, 
every soft, tender, and delicate affection. I} that worthless body. The Apostle, says that 
think of her as the young and bashful virgin,|/“ we sow not the body that shall be”’--the hu- 
with eyes sparkling, and cheeks crimsoned|| man body then, is but the seed of the resure 
with each impassioned feeling of her heart,|/rection—we are sown in dishonour—we are 
of the kind and affectionate wife, absorbed inliraised in glory —a glory faintly shadowed out 
the exercise of her domestic duties; as thel'tu us by comparing 2 flower withaseed. We 
chaste and virtuous rnatron, tired with the ishall be clotaed in sunbeams—insensible to 
ollics of the world, and preparing for that|idecay—enjoying ail th properties of a spirit 
gTav > into which she must so soon descend.-—~|/ whose glory is Dumortai—saints and angels 
Oh! there is something in contemplating the] will be ‘our companions forever—-those who 
character of a woman, that raises the soul far,||have gone before us will take us by the hand, 


oo ee 








‘ . . . ~ 4 > 
‘tt above the vulgar level of society. She is and greet our airival, Such are the prospects 
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that await the just—we shall see and dwell!ances :;-yet whenever I behold his features, 
forever with the God whom we now adore, |/hallowed as they are with the light of holiness, 
and who now shines so gloriously in his works. |f am compelled to be solemn under the jm. 
We shall hear the words of salvation pronotin-, pressions which I feel, and humble for the 
ced by the lips of that Saviour who died that greatness of the contrast between himself and 
we might enjoy this resurrection. Come ye me. ; ' 

blessed of my Father, will be the welcome, | Dark is my eye to the beauties of religion, 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from [ perceive in his countenance an expression of 
the foundation of the world, and shouting an- |benevolence, humility and meekness which 
gels will re-echo through the vast expanse of no hypocrisy can counterfeit. Men of the 


Heaveh the joyful intelligence. \world, when admitted to an audience with 
iia kings, return with a look of greater pride ; 
A WOMAN’S TONGUE. jbut this man, who holds daily intimate com. 


: : - ,iimunion with the king of heaven, seems veri 
There ed not in the whole Fang © of musical | regard himself as audits sinner! ia 

combinations, a sweeter toned s gabap-yee bees | not a beggar in ail bis parish, nor inthe 
, the tongue of woman, when out of the aun! world, with whom he would not rejoice to 
dance ofa heart of gentleness, affection andl converse familiarly upon the interests of the 
devotion to the quiet dut'es that constitute the||_ : 


’ d soul. No insult can excite him to anger; for 
loveliness of the sex, it speaketh the soothings i). considers him who endured the eenivoke: 
of tenderness to he wounded hts eee stem ltion of sinners against himself, though Lord of 
ed chastening of reproot to the wayward, thellan, The ch -mber of sickness is no stranger 
inspiration of fortitude to the disheartened, |i, jis footsteps—for he remembers that the 
and diffuses the gladness of a joyous and in- 


nocent spirit around the charmed circle of its (Tedemption of the soul is precious, and at 


: death ceaseth for ever. In the house ef 

e 2S, u ‘ave *S h} a Ne ? 

sweet and delic ate influences. But, reverse mourning and cottage of poverty—whenever 
the picture, and the cuttings ofa sharp north- i 


aster with the accompaniment of a hail stor ithe voice of affliction is heard—there you may 
S . > a hails He ; ; ‘ : . 
rea Ce * SvOrMs find him, administering the consolations of re- 
a shower of aqua fortis upon the most delicate || 


orean af sence, the svmphony ofa hundred ||tiZio”: to those who are entitled to them, ‘and 

ci 4-spindled te lenin f ‘ ° bee oe inviting those who are not to taste and see 
eeonete y ee Se lithat the Landis peed. 

crushing of an exquisite nerved grinder at the! 





moment the appelling instrument slips froin!) |. ek: ied pigs ra Ns 
its cruel hold, W pratian harsh thandet Ph aligeatien 4 pleasures: All these he anes ad 
2 : idles - |the multitudes who choose them also ! as their 
short any thing the imagination can conceive || nie¢ good. His eye looks farbeyond. Other 
in the way : oe horrible discord, tt newae open alate oe wel. “ot “ee? 
tender, touching, and pathetic, compared te!) jy... : or. a i ees 
the rush of a ssid tongue, reste pat Fane ti ee ee dros 
by the tempests and whirlwind of passion ! i ; fe high BL 
Not that we mean to exonerate the men! * Call me away from flesh and sense.” 
from their full share of the blame; not we.|And when he beholds the prosperity of the 
Some of them (as many as you please, ladies)|, wicsed—proud of their ill-gotten wealth, and 
are asrough asa Greenland bear, as provok-||forge ting Godin the profusion of His mer- 
ing as the tooth-ache, as dogged as a mule, |/cies—his heart exclaims what he would hardly 
unseemly as swine, and as brutal as a Turk to|/dare to pronounce in words. 
the gentle sex whom heaven ordained them ** Your heaps of glittering gold are yours, 
to shelter and protect; but then the wife,| And my Redcemer's mine. 
though she be doomed to bear all this, till the|| May such a minisier ever be my portion.— 
heart sickens to death in its wretched hope-|May he stand by my bed, and utter the last fu- 
lessness, ai least cannot be called upon on her||neral prayer over my dust. And may those who 
husband’s account to answer in a court of ‘Know not the biessedness of such a counsel: 
justice for the vituperations of malice and the|jior and guide, learn it by sweet experience 
tattle of slander. jlere they pass to that bourne whence no tra- 
— 9 liveller returns ! 
THE FAITHFUL MINISTER. | ae 


There is no man on earth whom [ regard MARRIAGE. 
with so much reverence, as a faithful minister|| ** Marriage is certainly a condition upon 
of Jesus Christ. He comes with no spieadid|/which the happiness or misery of life does 
retinue to dazzle the senses; he bears noscep-| very much depend, more indeed than most 
tre (0 awe me into terror; he possesses none | people think beforehand. To be confined to 
of this world’s wealth, or honour, or power ;illive with one perpetually, for whom we have 
and in the endowments of genius he is, psr-|jno liking or esteem, musi certainly be an Ul- 
baps, inferior to a mulUtude of my acquaint-Ueasy state. There had need be a great man) 





|| His anxiety is not for earthly distinctions, . 
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ood qualities to recommend a constant con-{ 


yersation with one, when there is some share 
of kindness—but without love, the very best of 
all yood qualities will never make a constai'| 
conversation easy and delightful. And whence! 

rocecd those innumerable domestic miseries} 
that plague and utterly confound so many fa 
milies, but from want of love and kindness in 
the wife or husband from these come their 
neglect and careless management of affairs at) 
home, and their profuse, extravagant expen-| 
ges abroad. In a word, it is not easy, as it is! 
not needful, to recount the evils that arise) 
abundantly from the want of co jugal affec-) 
tion only. 

“And since this is so certain, a man or wo-| 
man runs the most fearful hazard that can be,} 
who marries without this affection in them-| 
selves, and without good assurances of it in 
the other. Let your love advise before you 
choose, and your choice be fixed before you) 
marry. Remember the happiness or misery} 
of your life depends upon this one act, and) 
that nothing but death can dissolve the knot. 
A single life is doubtless preferable to a mar-! 
ried one, where prudence and affectton do 
not accompany the choice: but where they 
do, there is no terrestial happiness equal to 
the married State. There cannot be too near, 
an equality, too exact a harmony, betwixi a! 

married couple—it 1s a step of such weight as: 
calls forall our foresight and penetration; and, 
especially, the temper and education must be 
attended to. In unequal matches, the mea 
are more generally in fault than the women,| 
who can seldom be choosers. | 





‘ Wisdom to gold prefe:, for ’tis much less 
To make your fortune, than your happiness.’ 

“ Marriages, founded on affection, are the) 
mosthappy. Love (says Addison) ought to) 
have shot its roots deep, and to be well grown! 
before we enter into that state. There is 
nothing which more nearly concernsthe peace | 
of mankind—it,is his choice in this respect,! 
on which his happiness or misery in life de- 
pends. Thougii Solomon’s description of | 
wise and good woman may be thought too) 
mean and mechanical for this refined grenera-| 
tion, yet certain it is, that the business of a) 
family is the most profitable and honorable} 
study they can employ themselves in. The) 
best dowry to advance the marriage of a young| 
lady, 1s, when she has in her countenance, | 
mildness—in her spirit, wisdom—in lier be-| 
haviour, modesty— and in her life, virtue, 
“ Better is a portion in a wife, than with a wife.” | 

** An inviolable fidelity, good humor, and) 
complacency of temper, in a wife, outlive all, 
the charms ofa fine face, and make the de-! 
cays of it invisible. The surest way of go | 
ve)ning both a private family and a kingdom, | 
s, for a husband and a prince to yield at cer- 


jamoung us, in all the joy of life. 


¢ain times something of their prerogative. .A 


. @ « . 
ood wife, says Solomon, is & good portion, . 


and there if nothing of so much worth, asa 
mind well instructed. 
affection to her busband, form the basis of 
matrimonial felicity. The idea of power, an 
ither sid, should be totally banished. It is 
‘ot suticicnt that the husband should never 
ave occasion to regret ihe want of it—the. 
wife must so behave, that he may never be 
‘onscious of possessing it.” 

; mh 9 


RESOLUTIONS FOR THE SABBATH. 
BY DR. JOHNSON. 


1. Torise early, and in order to do it, to 
go to sleep early on Saturday. 

2. Tp use some extraordinary deVotian ia 
the morning. ’ ‘ 
3. ‘To examine the tenor of my life, and: 
particularly the last week, and’ to mark my 
wivances in religion, or recession fro: it. 

4. To read the scriptures methodically, 
with such helps as aré at hand. . 

5. *To go to church twice. 

6 Toread books of divinity,. either spe- 
culative or practical. , 

7. Toinstruct my family. 

8. To wear off by meditation any worldly 
<oi] contracted in the week. 

Such were the resolutions of him whose in- 
tellectual powers have made him the most il- 
lustrious ornament of the literary world. 


. 
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THE GRAVE. 
Nature appeared desoiate and mournful, the 
élotids passed heavily on, shrouding all things 
in their gloom.—The winds sighéd sadly 


through the dark boughs that waved among 


the tombs :—these stood around like the ghosts 
of the evening, pale, silent, and motionless.— 
Beneath the cold, but speaking marble, lay 
the bodiesrof the departed, crumbling to their 
primitive dust; bodies which were once 
Our relations 
and friends where are they now? Wrapped 
in the damp clay! emaciated and haggard as 
when sickness and death tore them from us; 
My soul was melancholy ! I thought upon the 
scenes of former times, when those who now 





lie buried were with us. They were once 
i\dear to us, but now they are alone and cold 
beneath the earth. On the ground fallen 
leaves were scattered, the emblems of man’s 
mortality, killed bv the frosts of winter, and 
torn from their parent stems ; from us, all that 
we hold dear. But the shadows of evening 
approached, and all was cold, dreary, and 
icomfortless. The sepulchral arches and up- 
right monuments of the dead were losing 
themselves in the uncertainty of the gloom.— 
Do the ghosts of the departed now stalk 





Sweetness of temper, . 
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abtoad? Have they burst from their-cemete-|. 


 yies to walk amidst these shades. 1 beheld a 
figure gliding across the mounds; pensively it 
stole among the graves, like the wandering 
spectre of the night. It approached ; it wasa 
beautiful spirit! The raven traces were too 
rudely blown by the cinll breath of Winter, 
and his frigid hand was upon her ivory neck, 
but the sweet spirit was regardless of it. Her! 
white drapery flowed loosely around, as she| 
leaned in sorrow over a tomb, which marked| 
the repose of innocence. She spoke noi; but; 
the unuttera le meaning of the look she cast) 
to heaven, and the deep sigh she heaved, be- 
trayed the—Mother! 
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RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS.’ 
Christians are not to believe that the pre-' 
sence of Gol is imaginary, when it does not 
give them the light and power to say fine, 


ee cS 


much more profitable than the brignt ideas 
and lively sentiments. In prayer, if you have 
true humility you will seldom err ; but on the 
other hand, if you are aiming to perform it in| 
an exal‘ed phraseology, vanity and self love, 
usurp the place of true piety and self devo-' 
tion : aim then at simplicity in prayer, lest you) 


he puffed up with vour own performance, | 
a > am 
RELIGION A SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


There is no subject in all the range that an’ 
intelligent being can take below the skies so| 
fascinating as true religion. All other sub-) 
jects after a while weary us, and are altoge-| 
‘ther incapable of yielling that satisfaction) 
which we often need and without which we| 
sre poor, and dark, and lonely. For after all,’ 
what is the world’s frawn, or smile, or indeed! 
even friendshi),’s warm embrace, and pleasant! 
Jooks, and delightful intercourse? What is! 
any thing in these low grounds? be it sad, or 
joyous, prosperous, or adverse, life or death, 
without the pure consolations of the gospel, 
the glorious hopes of immortality? O, there 
is something from the religion of the Redeem- 
er that lightens the heart’s sad burden, and 


contending elements, commands the surly 
winds to be still, and catches up the light. 
ning’s bolt ere it destroys. 


THE OLD BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY, 


\las! What a poor solitary deserted being 
fam! Ah! had I my time to come over again, 
I would not be now sitting alone moping over 
my joyless fire—but it serves me right—I do 
not deserve to have the blessing of a wife, and 
the comfort of dear sweet little smiling che. 
It is now too late, so it is of no use be. 
moaning my hard lot. Cruel destiny—to think 
that my brothers are at this moment surround. 
ed with every enjoyment, while I with my 
gouty toe sit here miserable and alone. 
had I selected one lovely flower to place with- 
in my bosom, I now had been blessed with 
the fragrant balm of domestic consolation, in- 
stead of roving like an inviduous wasp, trom 
ithe gaudy tulip and noisome poppy to the 
things. His presence is never more real, or poisonous henbane and unnectareous weed.— 
more beneficial than when it teacties us to||/Heavens! how I detest myself; all nature exe- 
be siient—to humble ourselves—not to hear- cratesme, a useless, unfriended, and unblessed 
ken to self love, and toremain with lowliness member of a society, to the public good of 
and fidelity in the obscurity of faith. This }which it was my duty to contribute a share; 
taste of self renunciation and lowliness, is \instead of which, I have added to its vices, and 
increased the number of its unprotected and 
Oh, this toe! Heavens, 
what a twang! Here, you vile cringing syco- 
phant housekeeper, send for the doctor ; your 
only care is to enrich yourself by plundering 
You vile scoundrel of a valet, where are 
you, sirrah ! drinking my claret instead of wait- 
ing upon me; bring me my crutches, and I 
will see if I cannot set you all to rights—get 
Ah! it is of no use; if I turn 
them away, faithless varlets, I shall get as bad 
in their places: all this comes of being an old 
bachelor. The Romans acted wisely in doubly 
taxing those useless members of the commu- 
I wonder that our legislature has not 
i|taken cognizance of this growing evil. Bache- 
lorship should never be encouraged. 
sit writhing 











‘unalhed members! 
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torture, solitary, 
without any One to speak to, or any one to 
comfort them lke me, then Bachelors may — 
weep and bemoan themselves in secret and © 
iearn what they have lost by avoiding matri- | 

Ah, a knock, some one is coming ;f © 
must again play the hypocrite, put on asmil- 7 
ing countenance, jest and be merry at the ex- 7 
pense of those who, obeying the order of na ~ 
ture, enjoy the first best gift of heaven, do- 4 
mestic bliss. : 





buoys us up above the waters of affliction.— 
In vain, while under its influence, do the 


> e ‘ \ 
storms rage and the winds blow—in vain do 


blackening clouds fling their murky shadows 
across our path, and the bghtnings play 
around our oak Religion, Heayen’s mes- 
senger, on wings of love, flies to our relief.— 
Her hand smooths the rpffied brow of the 


TROUBLE AMONG THE INSECTS. 


It will be some satisfaction to those who are 
troubled with the buzzing and biting of flies, 
to learn that those bleod-thirsty creatures suf- 
fer for their enormities by apuplexy and con- 
¢alsions, Messrs. Kirby and Spence m their 
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new work on Entymology, give some scien-|jwith a very jealous eye, and had several times 
tific accounts of the diseases to which insects endeavored to correct his officious interter- 
are liable. We are happy to learn that spi-llence,* by besprinkling him with water from 
ders are troubled with the stone, and bees) her trunk. 

with tumours and the disentery. Ants are}| One day when a great number of people 
particularly subject to vertigo ; wherefore we) were collected to view the elephants, the op- 
know not, unless by reason of their being e/e-| portunity seemed convenient for receiving, 
yated so very high from the ground. The unnoticec, a small piece of bread; but the 
emerus pipens (a species of fly) is so destitute ; rigorous sentinel was then upon duty. The 
of fortitude that it commits suicide ; hanging female, however, placed herself before him, 
itself by the proboscis. We wish the whole) watched all his gestures, and the moment he 
tribe of flies would follow such a Roman ex- opened his mouth to give the usual admoni- 
ample. The book does not inform us to what tion to the spectators, discharged a stream of 
disease musquitoes are liable—but we pre-'water full in his face. A general laugh en- 
sume it must be the gow/, from their high liv-|'sued; and the sentinel having wiped himself, 
ing; may they have a round number of spasms) stood a httle on one side, and continued his 
and twinges during the ensuing summer! wejivigilance. Soon after he had occasion to re- 
pray the medical faculty to leave them to}/peat his charge to the company, not to give 
their fate, and we entreat all those gentlemen|'any thing to the elephant; but no sooner had 
who keep colchicum on their toilets, to see he uttered the words, than the female laid 
that their bottles be well corked. It would jhold of his musket, twirled it round her trunk, 

















really be a gratifying sight to see a dissipate | 
old musquitoe bolstered up in an arm chair, | 
his claws wrapped in flannel, taking Wilson’s| 
tincture, every half hour, in atonement for his) 
excesses ! 

————= 


WONDERS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


The Andersonian Society of Glasgow has) 
purchased from M. Dolland the largest solar 
microscope that optician has ever construct« d. 
The first trial of this superb instrument dis- 
closed some wonderful phenomena, Hun- 
dreds of insects were discovered devouring 
the body ofa gnat, and scores had lived luxu- 
riously for several months on the leg of a moth. 
These animalcules were magnified so as to ap- 
pear nine inches long, their actual size being 
somewhat less than the fourteenth hundredth 
pat ofaninch. The mineral kingdom afford- 
edanother display of brilliant objects: their 
crystallization, and the splendour of their co- 
louring, exceed any thing the most lively im- 
agination can possibly conceive. 


| eee 


SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. 

Numerous facts have been recorded of the 
lulf-reasoning powers of the elephant, par- 
tcularly in its native regions; and though 
there is no doubt that astate of servitude and 
itemoval to an ungenial clime are unfavorable 
ita display of its instincts and its energies, 
the following recent instance of its sagacity 
leserves to be recorded : 

Asentinel belonging to the menagerie at 
Paris, anxious to discharge his duty, was ex- 
temely vigilant, every time he mounted 
guard near the elephants, to prevent the spec- 
ators from supplying them with casual food. 


itrod it under foot, and did not restore it, till 

it was twisted into the form of a screw. 
Whether this put a stop to his officiousness, 

we are not informed ; but it probably taught 


ihim more caution at least. 


The late Mr. Thomas Walker, of Manches- 
ter, Eng. had a Dog, which was accustomed 
to be in the stable with two of his carriage 
horses, and to lay in a stall with one of them, 
to which he was particularly attached. The 
servant who took care of the horses, was or- 
dered to go to Stockport, (whieh is distant 
about seven miles,) with one of the horses, and 
itook the one above mentioned, (the favorite 
of the Dog) with him, and left the other with 
the Dog in the stable, being apprehensive 
lest the Dog, which was much valued by his 
master, should be lost upon the road. After 
the man and horse had been gone about an 
hour, some person coming accidentally into 
the stable, the Dog took the opportunity. of 








| 
loff in quest of his companion. The man, who 
had finished the business he was sent upon, 
was just leaving Stock port, when he was sur- 
prised to meet the Dog he had left in the 
stable, coming with great speed down the 
hill inte the town, and seemed greatly rejoic- 
ed to meet with his friendly companion, 
whom he had followed so far by scent. The 
friendship between these animals was recipro- 
cal—for the servant going one day to water 
the carriage horses at a large stone trough, 
which was then at one end of the exchange, 
the Dog as usually accompanying them, was 
attacked by a large Mastiff, and in danger of 
»eing rouch worried, when the horse, (his 
friend) which was led by the servant, with a 
halter, suddenly broke loose from him, and 


This conduct was not much calculated to pro-j vent to the place where the Dogs were fight- 


ure him the friendship of those sensible ani- 


ms, The female, in particular, beheld him 








ing, and with a kick of one of his heels, struck 
the Mastiff from the other Dog clean into a 


quitting his confinement, and immediately set _ 
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cooper’s cellar opposite ; and having thus re- 
scued his companion, returned quietly with 
him to drink at the conduit. 
—— 
THE DANDY’S CREED. 


I believe that a gentleman is any person 
with a tolerable suit of clothes, and a watch 
and snuff-box, in his pocket. 

I beheve that honour means standing fire | 
well: that advice means an affront; and con- 
viction a leaden pill. 

1 believe that adoration is only due to a fine || 
woman, or her purse: and that a woman é€an || 
keep one secret—namely, her age. 

1 believe that my character would be lost 
beyond redemption if I did not change my 
dress four times a day, bilk my sclineider, 
wear a Petersham tie, and patronize Hoby for 
boots. 

I believe that playing at ~ouge e/ noir is the 
only honourable way of getting a livelihood ; 
that a man of honor never pays his tradesmen, 
because, “ they are a pack of scoundrels ;”’| 
and that buying goods meaus ordering them, 
without the purpose of paying. 

I believe that debt is a necessary evil. 

I believe that the word dress meaus naked. | 
ness in femaies ; that Aushand imphisa person 
engaged to pay a woman’s debts ; that economy 
means pusillanimity ; that a coaciman is au 
accomplished nobleman ; and that any person 
talking about decency is a bore. 

I believe that there is not a cleverer or 
prettier feilow in the town than mysclf; and 
that as far as regards the women, I am alto 
gether irresistible. 

——<-——— 
THE VIPVING MAN, 


It happened one morning, whilst doctor) 
Busby was at his desk, hearing a class, that a| 
He came suddenly through the window, and 
Pyery near him ; on which, knowing tha’ 
some of the boys were without, despatched 
two of the larger boys of the class he was 
hearing to bring in the culprit, for whom he, | 
in the mean time, took out bis insirument of 
flagellation. 

The boys being, however, unwilling to! 
bring in their offending comrade, who was| 
soon discoverei, they laid then hands upon a} 
meagre looking Frenchman, who happened 
to pass by at the time : they broug’)! him in,| 
and accused him of the trespass, upon which, | 
without hearing what he had to say for him-| 
self, the doctor said, * Take him up;” and) 
gave him just such a flogging as he would one | 
of his own boys. The Frenchman, thinking it! 
in vain to show his resentment for the unex-| 
pected chastisement he had received to a 
master surrounded by his scholars, and expos- 
ed to their hootings, indignantly retreated ; 




















but at the first cottee-house he came to, stop-)! 





ped, wrote the doctor a challenge, and sentit 
by a porter. Having read this billet-douz, he 
ordered in the messenger, on whos« appear. 
ance, says the doctor again, “ Take him up,” 
and served him exactly as he had done his 
employer. It was now the porter’s turn to be 
wrathful, who returned grewling and swear. 
ing that the Frenchman should make him full 
amends for the trestment he had exposed him 
to; from whom, however, all the redress he 
got was a shrug of the shoulders, accompani- 
ed withthe exclamation, ** Ah, sure he be de 
vipping man: he vip me, vip you, and vip all 
de world.” 

—————— 
LETTER FROM AN IRISH GENTLEWOMAN IN 

LONDON. 


_ My pear cuixp, 

T thought :t my duty incumbent upon me 
to lit you know that your only living sister, 
Camey Mac-Frame, has been violently ill ds 
fit of sickness, and isdead ; therefore we have 
small or no hopes of her gitting bitter. Your 
dear modther constantly prayed for long and 


i|speedyv recovery. 


[am sorry to acquaint you, that your god- 
father, Patrick O’Conner, is also dead. His 
dith was occasioned hy ateing rid hirrings stuf. 
fed wid paraters, or paraters stuffed wid rid 
airring, |} don’! know which ; and notwithstand- 
ing the surgeonsattendcd him for three weeks, 
he died suddenly for want of hilp on the day 
f his dith, which was Sunday night last The 


great bulk of his estate comes to an only dead 


elild in the family. 

[have made a prisent of your sister’s dia- 
mond-ring to Mr. O’Hara, the great small- 
beer brewer, for three guineas; and 1 have 
taken the great corner-house that is burnt 
down, on arepairing lase. 

I have sint you a Dublin Canary-bird, which 
| have carefully put up ina rat-trap, with some 
food in a snuff box, which will come free of 
all charges, only paying the captain for the 
passage 

Piay sind me the news of the prosadeings 


of the House of Commons nixt week; for we | 


ag 


ay 


hear they have given us lave to import all § 


our parates to England, which is great news 9 


indeed. 


Write immediately, and don’t stay for the § 
post. Dirict for me nixt door to the Bible § 
and Moon, in Copper Alley, Dublin, for there § 
Iai now; but I shall remove to-morrow into 
imy new house. Don’t sind to me in a frank J 


again; for the last litter that came free was = 


charged thirteen-pince. So no more at pri- § 


sent from Your dutiful modther, 
Camey Carrnyl Mac Frame. 


P. S. I did not sale this litter, to prevent it 


from being broken open; therefore send | 
+ 
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word if it miscarries. Your cousin-in-law,||dining-room, went very deliberately to look 
Thady O’Dougharty, is gone for a light-horse-//at it, that she might satisfy what she conceiv- 
man among the marines. ‘ed to be a very natural piece of curiosity on 

: ithe part of Poll. Janet accordingly no sooner 


bs tai Seika 5 sacri ascertained the hour, than she returned and 
HOW TO KILL A RATTLESNAKE. ; eaewerea the inquirer, ‘it’s half past seven.’ 
Inthe third number of the Philosophical)|tn a few minutes Poll repeats his interrogato- 
Transactions of the Royal seciety, 1s a receipt) py, * what o’clock is’t?? Away goes Janet 
for destroying these terrible reptiles, which|| again, and returns very gravely with the intel- 
- we have little doubt would be found equally|ijieence, ‘it’s just twenty minutes frae eight’ 
novel and efficacious. It is communicated tolNot satished with this, Poli once more calls 
the Society by Capt, Silas Taylor, and is as)out, «what o’clock is’t?? Janet’s patience 
follows: “Catch a rattlesnake as large and! could stand it no longer—* Tuts,’ she exclaim- 
vigorous as you please, fx it m any manner} ed, ‘ye filthy whimsey thing, do ye think I 
that you will, so that it c:nnot get away, then) have naething to do but rin a hours o’ the 
procure a cleft stick and put into the notch offiday to tell you what o’clock it is.’ 
ita quantity of the bruised Ivav«s of wild Peu-) 
nvroval, direct the end of thesitck toward the : e 
serpent’s nose, as he avoids it, still pursue} DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
him with it, and in half an hour’s time he w:ll}) On his last return from England, Merza 
be killed by the mere scent of the herb.”—//Abool Hussain Kham came loaded net only 
Capt. Taylor assures the Socicty that he saw | with presents he had received, but with an 
the experiment performed in the month of}/immense quantity of merchandise purchased 
July, when serpents are in their greatest|!in Europe, which he availed himself of his 
vigor.” We know not whether Capt. Taylor) 4 mbassador’s privilege to pass free of duty ; 
isthe inventor of the celebrated powder for) hut when he reached Persia, desiring ‘to 
the destruction of fleas, the proper mode of} obtain the carriage of it to Tehran also free, 
administering which is to catch the creature, he managed to secure beasts of burthen for 
pinch his neck till he gapes, and then insert|'his own goods, among those provided for the 
asingle grain :nto his mouth: and we believe| conveyance of presents for the King. His 
there is no doubt but that the approved in-) Majesty, huwever, who is quite alive to what 
vention of ensnaring little birds by laying salt)\affects his own interest, suspected, or was in- 
upon their tails, can be distinctly traced to aj/formed of the truth; and when the Ambassa- 
member of his family. dor approached Tehran, he took care to be 





<<naemattiprmnsintie 





} 


nd 

A medical gentleman of our acquaintance, 
says a Scottish Journal, residing not L100 miles 
south of Stirling, is in possession of a fivourite 
Parrot, the teaching of which short sentences 
and lines of poetry affords him no small amuse-|! 
ment. Yhe Parrot is grown an apt scunolar, 


| 


; 


hi 


absent ona hunting party, to which the former 
was ordered to repair, while the baggage 
went on to the capital; and according to 
orders previously given, was, without excep- 


} 
tiie 


tion, lodged in one of the royal ware-houses, 
as presents for his Majesty, the denomination 
under wuich the whole travelled. The un- 
happy diplomatist never received them back, 


5 
‘ Ney’ : I; 
and the doctur such an indefatigabie instruc-), . eal ; 
. oe Ame or dared to claim a single package ; aware, no 
tor, that his docile pupil not only repeats sen-!! Cia 
. ; doubt, of the inuulity of such a step, had he 
tences, but sings an entire verse of a song,}| ‘ye ae: . a 
‘ : leven been guiltless of intended fraud, The 
without the smallest blunder, to the great de-| hs : 
Rohe oft ; ; -;,:, only part he saved of his accumulated Euro- 
light of the Doctor, and ihe amusement of his) tr were a-fow truiike of ae 
frends. It happened lately that our triend ee ct red diag . = Sala in a 
had got a new servant into his house, wholithe British othe as ie PA fairs BS 
F | arge a * 
perhaps had never seen a Parrot in the course| 8 
of her life--at all events had never heard one! 
speak. On the evening of the girl’s arrival,| 
Poll’s cage was hung up in the kitchen, but, | 
ap: to usual custom, it so happened that!la change of air, he went into the kitchen of 
le was silent all that mght. ‘New brooms the Inu ¢ yes der articular di 
sweep clean.’ Janet iibnediaily started at male bs fhe) apo rsd aa Rok dias 
early hour next morning to put her household iperhaps to smoke the trave ller, boasted that, 
inorder, Having opened the windew shutters) for her par*, she had never set her foot out 
to throw some light on the subject—-it prov- ‘of her own country. On this the invalid prave- 
ed also a signal tor Poll to start also to his /ly obser: ed, “ Why Cookey, that’s very ex- 
“88; Who, stretching himself and brushing up |traordinary, as they tell me above stairs that 
U8 feathers, calied out, What o’clock is’t ?’ you have been several times all over grease.” 
Janet, who the night before had seen a.'They may say what they please above or be- 
Watch hanging aboye the chimney-piece in the Jow stairs, (replied the cook) but I was never 


SEE coe 
FOOTE’S LAST JOKE. 
When Foote was on his way to France for 
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ten miles from Dover in all my life.”-—" Nay, ,»exclaimed, 





SSE 
**The last man! Bless me! if 


now, that must be a fib, (said Foote) for I!such a thing ever where to happen, what 


have myself seen you at Spit head.’—-The}! 
other servants by this time took the joke, and 
a shout of laughter followed—The wag, how- 
ever, never reached France. The very next 
morning, he was seized with shivering fits; 
and be expired in the course of the day, Oct. 
21, 1777, in the 57th year of hisage. His 
body was conveyed to London, and buried in 
Westminister Abbey by torch light. 
en 


In the year 1768, there lived in the Rhue 
St. Dominique a miser, whose only pleasure 
was to count over a sum of 18,000 livres in 
gold which he kept in an iron chest. Leaving 
home for several days an old woman, his only 
servant, was left in charge of the house. 
During his absence, some thieves entered, 





would become of the women ?” 
=e 


An essayist remarks that the advantage of 
lying, in a journal, on Saturday, is, that the 





ile lives till Monday, and has two whole days 


at least, the start, to work all over the country, 
— 


An extravagant young man, who had no 
great character for courage, one day asked a 
miser what pleasure he had for amassing mo- 
ney and making no use of it.—* The same sort 
of pleasure,’ replied the miser, * that you have 
in wearing a sword,’ 

—= 


THE LETTER W. 
I wonder that it has never struck the disco. 





one of whom wore the costume ofa commis- | 


verers of “ curious coincidences,” (a pestilent 


ary of police, and the others, that of hisjiclass by the way) that most of the things in 


officers. 


Afier having announced to his!'which men chiefly delight begin witha W. 


domestic the death of her master, they put||\There are women, wine, wit, and wisdom; an 


seals on every room, and left her in trust of 
the effects, except the gold which they took 
away giving her a certificate of its removal. 
A few days after, the miser returned ; but the| 
efforts made to recover the property were, 
unavailing, and the thieves escaped with im- 
punity. 


wxcnisaeiielilnesences 
AN OLD FASHIONED MARRIAGE PORTION. 
Captain John Hull, who was one of the first 





alliteration of good thing's not to be surpassed. 
Observe, too, how the ladies have got the W. 
among ther: in their various relations—woman, 
wife, widow ; they escape it only in the state 
of maids, 





John Wilkes took great liberties with his 
friends. Among others he was intimate with 
Sir Watkin Lewes, and did not fail to exercise 
his wit upon him. At length the patience of 





founders of the Old South Church, captain of Sir Watkin was exhausted and he said, with 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, a Repre 118? eat vehemence, ‘Mr. Wilkes, I will be your 
sentative of the town of Boston, and in 1680] But/ no longer.” ‘With all my heart,’ said 
an Assistant, was a man of wealth. A daugh-|| Wilkes, ‘1 never liked an empty one.’ 

ter of his was married to Major Samuel Sewell. | — 

As usual in those days, the father was expect-)| 4 Jiterary periodical had for its motto 
ed to give his daughter a marriage poruion.—|\«« trade, literature, and the arts ;” but by an 
* So father Hull, after his daughter was com-|\unlucky blunder, the two first letters of the 











pletely, and richly too, dressed and prepared )jac¢ word got transposed, which made it read 


for the ceremony, caused her to be put into 
one side of a large pair of scales, in the pre-| 
sence of her friends, and then piled on dollars| 
and crowns, silver money, until they weighed 
her down.” Report says she was a plump, 
hearty girl. 
riage portion in those days. 








SELECTIONS 
OF HUIMOUR, WIT, SENTIMENT, &C. 





A grave old man told his son that if he did 
not grow less dissipated he would shorten his 
days. 
Jengthen my nights.” 

= 

Tue Lasr Max. A lady, afew evenings 
ago, after having for some time attentively 
read Mrs. Shelly’s novel, entitled ‘* The Last 
Man,” threw down the book and emphatically 





This must have been a fat mar-| 
and trew Spellen and also Marchants Ackounts 


“ Then dad,” said the boy, ‘1 shall | 


' trade, literature, and the rats.” 
> b ] 


{ Semen one ts 
—_—— 
| 


ll The following inscription is literally taken 
from a shew-board in a country village in 


Yorkshire: Eng. ‘Wrighten, and Readden 


\with dowble Entery Post-skrpt Girlls, and 
\Bouys Bourded, and good Yoozitch for cbil- 


|\dren.’ 





KILL OR CURE. 


| A Doctor in Scotland was employed by 2 
poor man, to attend to his wife who was dan- 
gerousty ill. The Doctor gave a hint that he 
had fears of not being paid. ‘1 have five 
pounds,” says the man to the Doctor, “ and if 
you Kill or cure you shall have it.”” The woman 
died under the Doctor’s ands; and after 4 
reasonable time he called for his five pounds. 
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the man asked the Doctor if he filled his, 
wife? “No!” ‘* Did you cure her ?” * No 12? 


“Then,” said the poor man,-** you have no 
99 


| 
} 


Jegal demand 






| 





FPIGRAM ON A VERY LUSTY PERSON. 


‘All flesh is grass,’ so doth the scripture say ; 
All grass, when cut and dried, is turn’d to hay.’ 
rhen lo! to thee when death his scythe shall, 
take, oe 
Lord bless us, what a haystack thou wilt, 
make ! 


Mrirany Exroquence.—Some time ago a. 
paragraph made the round of the Scottish) 
press, stating that the officers of the shire! 
veomanry cavalry presented their colonel, 
with an elegant silver cup, which was deliver- 
ed by one of his number, who made an sp ae} 
speech on the occasion, to which the Colonel 
made an appropriate reply. The speech and 
reply were literally as follows: Presenter—| 
‘Cornel, Cornel, Cornel, there’s the mug”—| 
Presentee—** Aye, John, is this the mug ?” 

= 





Tae Nonpnescniet—a Sea-Bute. An! 
frishman, who served on board a man-of-war 
in the capacity of a waiter, was selected by) 
one of the officers to haul in a tow-line, of 
considerable length, that was towing over the, 
taffrail. After rowsing-in forty or fifty fa- 
thoms, which had put his patience severely to 
proof, as well as every muscle of his arms, he 
muttered to himself, “ By my soul, its as long 
as to-day and to-morrow !—Its a good week’s 
work for any five in the ship '!—Bad luck to 
the arm or leg, it?ll lave me at last !—What! 
more of it yet !—Och, murder ; the sa’s migh- 
ty deep, to be sure !’—When, after continu- 
gina similar strain, and conceiving there 
was little probability. of the completion of his. 
labour, he stopped suddenly short, and ad- 
dressing the officer of the watch, exclaimed, | 
“Bad manners to me, sir, if | don’t think 
somebody’s cut off the other end of it.” 





our improved academical manufactory, he 
nust pass through as many hands as a pin.— 
fie is first drawn out and cut over by the Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy—the head is then mede by 
the Professor of the Theory of Medicine, and 
put on by Professor of the Practice—he is 
next silvered over by the Professors of Botany 
and Chemistry— pointed by the Professors of 
Surgery--burnished up by the Professors of 
the Art Obstetrical —and finally prepared and 
labelled by the Professor of Materia Medica. 





It appears from a series of experiments by 
Mr. Davies, of Manchester, that the flame of 
a candle isa conica! surface, the interior of 
which is not luminous —a section of the flame 
being a narrow luminous ring surrounding an 
obscure disc. 


‘‘ Sammy,” cried an old lady, pathetically, 
raising up her spectacles, ‘* what have they 
done with poor Toby for hetchelling 2?” “Not 
hetchelling, granny, *twas swindling,” re- 
plied the boy, “and he’sconvicted.” **O la, 
swingling, so’twas; I knew ’twas something 
about dressing flax.” 








Mr. C. W. whose great height renders him 
very remarkable in the streets of London, was 
lately met in Fleet street, during the frost, by 
a gentleman nearly as tall as himself. Struck 
with the appearance of each other, they enter- 
ed into conversation, and were speaking, when 
interrupted by a ragged urchin trom the sister 
isle. This genuine child of Erin, looking up 
to the giants, archly bawled out, ‘* Your ho- 
nors, will you be so good as to tell me if ’tis 
cowld up there 2?’ 

A servant, who had lived many years with 
a clergyman, his master took occasion to say 
—‘* John, you have been a long time in my 
service, I dare say you will be able to preach 
asermon as well as I.”?—** Oh, no, Sir,”’ said 


John, ** but many an inference I have drawn 
from yours.”—** Well,” said the clergyman, 
ACROSTIC. “Iwill give you atext out of Job—let me 


Ere the first dawning of the tragic art 

Drove full conviction to the willing heart, 
Man scarcely knew the power of human skill, 
Untaught, as yet, to sway the sovereign will. | 
Now, by the force of mimic art we see | 
Dark scenes unfolded, fraught with mystery ;) 
Kept in our view, the varied passions show | 
Hen as a glass, resulting joy or woe, 

And asa mirror, paints unto our eyes, 

Not only ills, but whence those ills arise. 


| 
| 








How ro make a Docror.—At Edinburgh, | 
i the Review, we have no fewer than nine 
ledical Professors, To finish a Doctor, in’ 


me | 
| 


| Adisciple of St. Crspin, who resided in 


hear what you infer from it—‘ And the asses 





Isnuffed up the East wind.’ ’’-- “ Well,” re- 


iplied John, * the only inference 1 can draw 
‘from this is, that it would be a long time 
‘before they would grow fat upon it.” 


eee 





lone of the principal sirects in London, having 
some knowledge of Latin, was determined at 
jonce to make a display of his learning, and at 
‘the same time to turn his qual fications to 
‘more substantial account. He procured the 
aid of a neighbouring painter, and in a few 
‘hours the words ‘ Mens conscia recti’ glitter- 
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ed gorgeously on the cornice of his little| tion, and the homage of respect. Certain it is, P 
shop. The plan succeeded, and what with) the receiver of the former often mistakes it for t] 
customers of profit and customers of curiosity, the sterling coin of the latter, and placing his t 
the cobler’s shop was forever filled. This |confidence in this spurious revenue, he finds in ir 
prodigious run of good fortune  naturally||a single change of political events, that he has p 
excited the emulation of a brother ‘wax,’ who//stored up a treasure as evanes¢entiand extrin. tc 

doubting nothing that his friend’s accessions sic as * a South Sea dream,” and has made 
of business was entirely owing to the learned)| himself Bankrupt in his political speculations, g 
scroll above his window determined to outdo| Young as our country is, it will not be de. 8 
him to all intents and purposes, and theretore|| nied that she has produced men whose names Je 
suspended from his door the following : claim a record with the most illustrious of the th 
“ Men’s and woman’s conscia recti !”” Earth, whether their fame be made depend: lic 
inn - a the lustre ‘s splendid age 2 upon ty 

: e the self-denying and unostentatious devetion 
‘ LEGAL DEXTERITY. a. of civil ceveisen ake has, too, produced those : 
Serjeant Davy having abused a witness, as ‘who might claim an eminent rank with those ni 
Serjeants will abuse witnesses, was on reall hom the evils of the old world, long opera- th 
following morning, whilst in bed oe iting political corruptions, and oppressive go. ir 
that a gentleman wished te speak te me =e vernmental edicts, have driven to political de- ac 
Serjeant concluding that it was a client, ipravity, reckless hostility, and unprincipled te’ 
desired that he mght be shown up; ‘he||* bellion. “6 
Visitor, stating his name, reminded the Sere) oo ie the extremes of a public course, a 
jeant of the abuse he had heaped eh nm indeed, but they have found illustrators even Jat 
on the preceding day, protesting oe faci the infancy of our country. The mil- an 
must peremptorily demand immediate sat MERC on therefore, veering between these oppo- 
tion, or he should resort to personal chastive | site extremes, have nol, of course, been want- tn 
ment. 9 this the peace Sg A ne: they are as necessary to the existence of the 
e said, © But geld leg attack ~_ pea Yllthe others, as is the shaft to the pedesta! and no! 
while I m in bed, will you? el ch aui|eapital of the column. Among these meu, we pr 
not,” ssid the aggreved a : Soot 22|| maust iouk tor the materials of biography,as well we 
+» ogg oo “ eyes, Sean eye Here ne hell ®S among these of acquired notoriety. Their we 
en Fe be cd, — ¢ “ ‘lot ..|. efforts to serve, their real services indeed are C0: 
laid himselt down, ee — 1 edge *| worthy record ? not that they have aboured | por 
en — a ae wee YOulfor the good of others without a single eye ly 3 
are in this vown. ids tae ll towards self-aggrandizement or family inte- ciat 
: : rest; from these, too, the most instructive and or: 
Sir Walter Scott observes—‘It is remark! setul lessons of selt-denial, of private sacri- how 
able that although very many, perhaps iheiltive, of political integrity, are generally to be Der 
greatest number of successful medical MeDs!| drawn. But no class of men is exempt from in ii 
have assumed a despotic authority over their) subjects of censure, least of all must the| ie 
patients after their character was establisiied,|| most numerous hope to avoid the enrolment Pie 
few or none have risen to eminent pract'Ce) of unw urthy members in its extensive ranks, Gi by | 
who used the same want of ceremony 1 the! and we must accordi: gly look into this great | T 
commencement of their career. Hasty 1M Pa-| division for some instructive examples ot poli- ag] 
tience of listening to petty complaints, and a) \ical sinuosity, some amusing instances of mis: Hi eve; 
want of sympathy with thuse who tabour) gin ted ambition, some foolish, even disgust: HM sitio 
under no real indisposition, are great obstacles ing, aitemp's te predicate notoriety upon 4ssu- BM ass 
to success,” || med eccentricities, and tu acquire a compuritive GAME tion: 
SAC eee Jeminence by the dem lition of superior de- we b 
On a lady’s entering the assembly room at) grees. To discriminate among the members off herit 
York, Sterne asked her name; he was told it!'this most nuwerous class of the poiitical fami- resid 
was Mrs. Hobson; on which he said, “he had) jy of our country, to select from its ranks in- were 
often heard otf Hobson’s choice, but he never! dividuals most w orthy of their chronicles, and dere 
saw it before.” i to aword, by judicious discri mination, tu each the ¢ 
== : : aspirant for fame, the meed which his i zoe 
wink. RANDOLPH. |jces may jusuy claim; to di tinguish betwee icier 
Ir isthe consequence of superior talents to||the man who has developed his own a mi 
attractattention ; itis the prerogative of virtue|in the pursuit of laudable purposes, who + Mr 
to command respect. And when a course of |unconsciously become er hd _ 
conduct, political especially, is not marked by jads ocacy of correct principles—and hi an 
iia Mcailnr alybaratiora Trew eeainoty ata yar entry A measures to exhibit his powert, i. Mop 
ledged rules of moral rectitude, it is difficult to||opposed men, to gratify personal figure ais ne 
distinguish between the mere press of aifen-'do this with the justice that public interestggg © hi 
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requires, willbe the task of the historian when 
the subjects of his memoirs shall have ceased 
to affect public opinion by their immediate 
‘nfluence upon existing measures, or the ex- 
ectation of their advocacy of, or opposition 
to, questions of general interest. a 
among those who will occupy a distin- 
yished place in this middle rank, whether 
we regard his talents, or their exercise, 1s 
Joux Ranpowen, of whom a likeness ornaments 
thisnumber of ‘he Casket. Commencnig 'i:s pub- 
lic career, as Mr. Randolph «id, just as his par- 
ty was snatching’ the reins of power from the 
dominant side, and possessed as he was of ta- 
lents, education, family interest, and pecu- 
niary independence, and being a resident of 
the ancient dominion, that nursery of Presi- 









dents, it isnot strange that he should have 
acquired consequence as a politician, and en) 
tertained aspiring views of future prefermeni. | 
But the man who delves the mine is not he 
who shares the ore-- and politicians who have 
Jaboured in the erection of their own paity, | 
and the defeat of that opposed, have almost 
invariably seen the golien harvest that their 





toil has planted and their sweat nurtured, ga- 
thered into the garner of those who shared) 
not the burthens andl heat of the day. In the| 
present instance, the award of fate will not, | 
we apprehend, be complained of. Though) 
we think had Mr. Randolph found = it! 
cousistent with his own feelings, to give sup- 
port to the party of which he was professed- 
lyamember—the highest aim of the politi-) 
cians of his state, would have been attained, | 
orat least, warmly prottered. Mr. Randolph, 
however, commenced his political career, a 
Dust. What ever change has been wrought, 
) in iis opinions—we are not aware that he has’ 
| altered his course of conduct, so far as that 
conluct might be considered as influenced 

7 >y metaphysical dogmas. 

This person has recently occupied so large} 
aspace in public observation, that he has 
even been considered the leacer of that oppo- 
stion which, during the last winter and spring, 
assimed so tormidable an aspect in the Na- 
tional Legislature. Mr. Randolph was born, | 
we believe, inthe place which he has since in-| 
herited from his parent, and where he now 
resides—his means of acquiring an education, | 
were ample, and his capacities were consi- 
dered of the first order, and so far at least, as/ 
the contents of classic books are learning, it) 
nust be allowed that Mr. Randolph made a pro- 
iciency in his studies, worthy his means and 
his talents. 

Mr. Randolph first exhibited himself to the 
public as a politician, in 1799, when he was 
‘candidate for Congress in Charlotte district, 
Nopposition to Powhatan Bolling. 

He was conspicuous also in the same year, 


























hr his opposition to Patrick Henry, then a 





candidate for the Legislature of Virginia, 
whose election he warmly opposed upon the 
ground of some question involving a provision 
of the United States’ Constitution. This 
spirit of opposition Mr. Randolph appears to 
have mistaken for independence, apparently 
forgetting the fact, that it is less dangerous to 
adhere (even servilely), to the opinions of 
the many, than to distrust or rather oppose 
every proposition of a general nature.—Our 
independence should not destroy our credit 
for consistency. The peculiarities of Mr. 
Randolph, have undoubtedly caused his ta- 
lents, perhaps his integrity, to be under-rated, 
yet as these peculiarities, are in a great mea- 
sure assumed, Mr. Randolph can not fail of 
feeling that he has brought upon himself 
what, as a gentleman and a scholar, he certain- 





i'ly would most gladly have avoided, viz. the 


suspicion of assuming eccentricity for the 
purpose of attracting attention ; undoubtedly 
that gentleman feels, incommon with those of 
a less elevated rank, that 

——’Tis brave to be admired, to see 

‘Lhe crowd, with pointing finger, ery that’s he. 

But whether the means adopted to attain 
this notoriety be consistent with the place 
which, (it is hoped,) his talent shave acquired 
for him, remains for those to judge, who shall 
possess greater means of understanding his 
motives than even his best friends now appear 
to enjoy. ' 

These observations will not be considered, 
they are not intended, to be biographical of 
Mr. Randolph. The country has, as yet, little 
to do with the private history of that gentle- 
man; hereafter the biographer will tell that he 
was born in Roanoke, many years since, that he 
was classically educated, that he early entered ~ 
the field of politics, that he was the ardent 
advocate of the cause of his party—that he 
from some cause changed his tone, and be- 
came the opposer of almost every measure 
proposed, whether friendly or adverse to the 
administration ; that after occupying a seat in 
the second branch of the National Legislature 
for many years, he was translated to the 
Senate, where, during the first session of the 
Twentieth Congress, he delivered numerous 
speeches of doubtful political merit, yet 
evincing an intimate acquaintance with the 
best literature of the Schools, and some know- 
ledge of occurrences, and skill in annoyance, 
in which ignorance were the more commen- 
dable; these things with whatsoever flourish 
may suit his fancy, the biographer of Mr. Ran- 
dolph will record, acknowledging that his 
hero possessed opportunities for high advance- 
ment, but that an untowardnesss of disposi- 
tion prevented his improving them—that he 
possessed talents of no ordinary kind, but he 
delighted rather in their display, than in their 
cultivation. 
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“ The flow’ry field where Fancy walks with Truth, 
To charm, inspire, instract the heart of youth.” 











‘ THE MOTHER’S KISS. 
Throughout the reign of childhood years, 
Its tender woes, its transient tears, 

% Which mar its smiling bliss ; 

Oh, what is that so sweetly found 

A soothing balm for every wound ! 
It is—a Mother’s Kiss. 


er 


A Mother’s Kiss '—oh, sweeter far 
Thar morning’s sun, or evening’s star, 

Or aught the tongue e’er tells ;~ 
It gladdens more than morning’s light, 
Or that endearing ray at night,, 

And every gloom dispels. 


ep ee ee eae 
oo hee ey nn 


ie SFR 


Se heia hn nate 


When infancy serenely sleeps, 
And watch the guardian mother keeps 
Above its tender head ; 
When peacetul seems each slumbering sense ; 
It smiles, in dreams of innocence, 
Then starts, as if with dread ; 


A mother’s tender kiss impressed 
Can charm to peace the troubled rest 
Of one so lov’d, so fair ;— 
Those smiles, on seraph pinions bright, 
Upon the lips again will light ; 
And sweetly frolic there. 


And when few months have passed away, 
And childhood first has learnt to stray 
To seek the violet sweet; 
A mother’s kiss so kind and true, 
Is last to bid a fond adieu, 
And frst at home to greet. 
——— 
From the Boston American Traveller. 
THE MINSTREL’S RETURN, 
Oh! I could weep, like hina who wept 
O’er Salem’s destined doom ; 
When her stern sons unconscious slept 
Upon their country’s tomb; 
For. lo! the thistle springs unchecked 
Where beauty’s steps were known, 
And love s bright temple too is wrecked,— 
Its walks with weeds o’ergrown ! 


I asked for her of brighter days, 
W hose early vows were mine : 
On her cold grave the sun-ray plays, 
And the dull moon-beams shwe! 


a 


(T sought for him whose heart and hand 

| Each friendly feeling knew ; 

‘His bones were bleaching on the strand, — 
The winds his requiem blew. 


i asked for him who loved to pour 


The sacred song of praise ; 

With men his voice is heard no more, 
Forever hushed his lays; 

My steps I turned to fortune’s fane, 
And craved an entrance there ; 

The votary’s vestment showed a stain, 
Where beat a heart of care! 





|No more.—Far better still to roam 
Among a stranger-band, 

‘Than seek a solitary home, 

| Even in our native land ; 

The soul is sick—and flies the scene 
Of desolation dread ; 

‘Looks back to whatit once hath been,— 
Now to dark ruin wed. 


\ 


BOSTON BARD. 
Newburyport, May, 1826. 


oo 
IN TEMPERANCE. 


Go thou of philanthropic mind, 
And trace the hapless poor ; 

Go ! heal the wounds that fate unkind 
Inflicts so deep and sure. 

And why doth want these victims claim, 
Why raves the stricken soul ? 

The faultering lip and sigh proclaim, 
**1t was the fatal bowl!” 


View yonder female—wan with woe, 
She seans her little store ; 
The smile of joy once lit that brow, 
That smile ilumes no more; 
Proud wealth and splendour once were hers, 
And all was peace within ; 
Bat ruin spread its baleful lures, 
It was the draught of sin. 


That orphan !—ah, how poorly clad, 
Its lock, how lone and drear; 

Its pittanee gone, ’twas ail it had, 
’Tis hunger brings the tear— 

Wouldst thou its cause of mienny trace, 
And whence that pallid mein : 

Go, view its home—there ’rayed in vice 
Is curst Intemperance seen. 


See yonder train—the sable plume 
Bespeaks the tale of wo; 

Tis one cut down in early bloom, 
For whom these sorrows flow. 

This was the generous bosom’s swell, 
The heart to kindness free; 

Alas, how chang’d ! these pageants tell, 
Intemperance ! *twas by thee. i 


Go, brave the tempest while the deep 
Divides with horrid yawn; 

Go, plunge from Andes’ frowning steep, 
And meet thy fate with scorn; 

Do this—but heedless youth, beware 
The pangs that rack the soul, 





And spurn the fatal Bowl, 


Do this—but O, in time forbear, ] 
A. L 




















I AE ET en 


HOPE. 
1 watch’d a bubble broad and bright, 
That on the streamlet play ’d, 
And a gay world of life and light, 
In painted pictures met my sight, 
Around its disk array’d. 


Green vales and vallies caught my view, 
And fertile fields of flow’rs ; 

The sky was pav’d with azare blue, 

And blooming blossoms dipt in dew, 
Hung o’er the beautcous bow’rs. 


And fanev’s fairest forms were there, 
Of blushing beauty bright ; 
They seem’d to wander free from care, 
Upon this little world of air, 
Nor fear’d nor clouds nor night. 


But ah! the quick returning tide 
Swept o’erthe wat’ry world ; 
And ail its gay and gilded pride, 
Sunk, as I hastily espied 
The wave that o’er it curl’d, 


And thus does hope, man’s fondest pray’r, 
Beam on his beating breast ; 
It pictures scenes of pleasure fair, 
Then comes the wave of dark despair, 
And as it sweeps his bosom bare, 
The bubble rolls to rest. 
MILFORD BARD. 


—— 
BALLAD. 


Oh! never leave this sunny isle 

Where summer skies are ever shining; 
Where fairest lowers ever smile 

Like those for thee I now am twining. 


Entwine no wreath for me I pray, 
Entwine no wreath for me; 

For honour ealls me far away 
From this fair isle and thee. 


I go to battle—where dread war 
His red arm rears for fight ; 

Where death its beauties soon may mar 
Like life—those flowers blight. 


The maiden sigh’d, with love, she cries, 
Oh! leave me not in sorrow : 

In vain, the gallant youth replies, 
I go, love, ere the morrow. 


He said, dear girl, wouldst have me stay 
_ When honour—glory claim me ; 
he toe are near, | must away-— 

A coward, love, would shame thee. 


He kiss’d the bright drop from her eye, 
His war steed mounts, and as from view 
He’s borne afar—his parting ery, 
Still “ honour calls me—love adieu.” 


Adieu ! the weeping maiden cries— 
Oh! sunny isle, no charms hast thou ; 
lhe flow’ry wreath neglected dies, 
Uhat she was weaving for his brow. 
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But soon the shouts of battle cease, 
Vhe youth returns, with meet renown ; 
Again the isle has charms, in peace 
Another wreath his brows must crown. 


Another wreath is woven now, 
No levelier flowers e’er were seen, 
With whieh she decks her soldier’s brow, 
And young love makes it evergreen. 
SELIM. 


ce eI 


CARE, 


Care will dim the brichtest eve, 

While mournfally its tears are streaming, 
And shadows round the brow will le, 

Where tate the light of hope was beaming. 


Care will wither every rose, 

That blnshing blooms on beauty’s cheek, 
And chase away the smile that glows 

On lips, where love a home might seek. 


Care will give a mournful tone, 
To voices that onee spoke in gladness, 
While songs that breathed of joy alone, 
Are warbled to the notes of sadness. 


Care will haunt the yvouthfal heart, 
And give to gavest scenes a gloom, 
And then when hope and peace depart, 
Its victim finds an carly tomb. SYLVIA 


eS 
LOVE. 
Oh, Love! where may thy magic rest ? 
Not in the gilded paths of fame, 
Nor in the victor’s laurel’d crest, 
Neither within the poet’s breast, 
If foster’d not by woman’s name. 
Tis she alone can bid thee rise 
\nd claim the heart’s fond sacrifice 5 
°Tis woman’s smile alone that dart 
Rapture’s rich glances through the heart 


Oh, love what may thine image be, 
That thou art vietor over all ? 
All, all must bow the suppliant Knee, 
To thy bright shrine of victory. 
And pay the homage in thy hall. 
That hall, the heart, is teeling’s home, 
Deep passion dwells beneat': its dose, 
From thence, from thence, thine image flies, 
In beauty’s smile and woman’s eyes. 


Oh, love, whence may thy music flow, 
That the soul melts away tn tears, 
Whene’er the strains of joy or woe, 
if tinctur’d with thy fervent glow, 
Comes like a flood o’er youthful vears! 
Tis that thy harp is feeling’s throne, 
Its thrilling notes are struck alone, 
From the deep sources where do rest 
The heart strings of fond woman’s breast. 
VERGENNES, 
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“SPRING HAS NOT COME,” 


When Henry left these faithful arms, 
To seek the battle plain, 

He strove to sooth iny fond alarms 
And heal my bosom’s pain ; 

And while he clasp’ me to his breast, 
And gently chid the tear, 

The tender kiss that love imprest 
Hush’d ev’ry rising fear. 


*T was then he vow’d, ere eariy spring 
Return’d to deck the flowers, 

The kindly breeze should Henry bring 
Again to cheer the hours; 

O, then, why doth the sno v that lay 
Upon the neighboring hills, 

Dissolve beneath the genial ray, 
And glide in murmuring rills ? 


O whence the pure and balmy gale— 
Why blooms the opening rose ? 
Its early sweets the shepherds hail, 
They hail the storm’s repose. 
Ye thoughtless shepherds! cease your mirth, 
Ye maids! no wreath entwine, 
Spring has not come to deek the earth, 
Nor dews to gem the vine. 


Again will bleak and snow-clad hills 
Stern winter’s reign disclose ; 
The frost will chain the murmuring rills 
And blight the untimely rose; 
For my lov’d Henry far away 
Is true, my heart can tell; 
And this shall soothe all sad dismay, 
And soon all shail be well. X. Y¥. X. 


eee 


FROM ACKERMAN’S REPOSITORY. 
WOMAN. 


© Woman! Woman! thou «tt form’d to bless 
The heart of restless man, to chase his care, 
And charm existence by thy loveliness ; 
Bright as the sunbeam, as the morning fair, 
If but thy foot fall on a wilderness, 
Fiowers spring, and shed their roseate blossoms there, 
Shroudinz the thorns that in thy path-way rise, 
And scattering o’er it hues of paradise. 


Thy voice of love is music to the ear, 
Soothing and soft, and gentle as the stream 
That strays mid summer flowers; thy glittering tear 
Is mutely eloquent ; thy smile a beam 
Of light ineffable, so sweet, so clear, 
It wakes the heart from sorrow’s darkest dream; 
Shedding a hallow’d lustre o’er our fate, 
And when it beams we are not desolate ! 


No! no! when woman smiles, we feel a charm 
Thrown bright around us, binding us to earth; 
Her tender accents, breathing forth the balm 
Of pure aifection, give to transport birth : 
Then life’s wide sea is billowless and calm. 
O lavelty woman! thy consummate worth 
Is far above thy frailty, far above 
All earthly praise~thou art the light of love ! 


_———— 
ee 


DESOLATION OF TYRE. 


It shall be a place for the spreading of nets, in 
the midst of the sea.—IJsaah., 


High on the rock-embattled steep 
That brav’d the storm and flood, 
Proud mistress of the foaming deep, 

The queen of traffic stood ; 


Damascus, Syria, and the isles, 
Enriched her gath’ring store ; 

The ships of Tarshish bore their spoils, 
And Ophir gave the ore. 


In broider’d robes her virgins shone, 
And kings confess’ her sway ; 

The costliest odours were her own, 
The nations were her prey ; 


Beautiful were her graces all, 
Yea, of that city’s praise 

The minstrel sang in bower and hall, 
And strangers came to gaze. 


|| Dim are her glories—gone her fame, 

Her boasted wealth has fled ; 

On her proud rock, alas! her shame, 
The fisher’s net is spread ; 


The Tyrian harp hath slumber’d long, 
And Vyria’s mirth is low, 

The timbrel dulcimer and song 
Ave hush’d, or wake to woe ! 


X. Y. X. 


swesinaiepsitlfpraininerins 
FAITH. 


There is a ray more pearly bright, 
More clear to virtue’s eye, 

Than when the sun with glorious light, 
First breaks the morning sky. 


A pearl celestial, glitv’ring where 
No evil dare intrude; 

So rich that princes proudly bear 
The semblanee of its good. 


It is, O Faith! thy holy light, 
Bright giowing o’er life’s page ; 
The youthful wand’rer guiding right, 
The best support of age. 


Wien tears of deep contrition flow 
Vown erring mortal’s face, 

Thy balm will heal the mental woe, 
Aud purchase Heav’nly peace. 


But ne’er shall minds engag’d in strife, 

' Nor wed to sordid earth ; 

Nor yet the slaves of venal life 
Appreciate thy worth. 


*T is hearts alone where virtue shines, 
Reflecting thy pure flame ; 

Where Charity with Love combines, 
The sweet reward may claim. 


WEYMOUTH, 
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SOLUTIONS TO NO. 6. The first human. being that God ever made, 
OF THE CONUNDRUNS. And he who was conjur’d by Saul from the 
1. Because they both have crowns. 2. Be- dead ; 


cause there are combs in it. 3. Because ai” aver as first letter of each word, when 
thorns are keptinthem. 4. There are drums loa eae ’ a eee 

(fish) in it. 5. They bot) have leaves. 6. Wi a you the name of a eban re- 
Star. 7. Because they are given to a-muse. nown ad. 

8. They ought to be read. 9, Because they 
are ex-porters. 10, He is one beside h'mself. 


11, Silence. 12, Because it ha: columns. 4 nq three fourths of a title for leg, ’twill be 
13. Because it is in the midst of Greece. 14.|| seen, 


It has hanks on both sides. 15. The Potatoe.| wit) show one whose works in this paper 
16. Glowworm. 17. A Clock. 18 A Look.|| have been. 
ing Glass. 19. A Fox. 20. It is down in the} 
mouth. 21. Oneis governed by its dey, the//3. The first part of a tome which of all we 
other by its knights.. 22. Because he is cur-|| adore, 
led. 23. Because it makes hotshot. 24. Be-||The last of a metal dug out of the earth, 
cause he is thin-king. 25. Because he is goine|| Make the name of a poet who was gifted, to 
to Bagdad. 26. The Viger. 27. The letter L.|| soar 

OF THE REBUSES. ||In the regions of fancy, tho’ noble by birth. 


1. Theseus, the God, who ’tis said did the Cen-| 
taurs o’ercome, 

Rectus, a title for Bacchus, the God of good || 
rum, 

Orpheus, ’tis said, good music could make, 

Yoke, in our youth, all of us should take, 


2. One half of a name which a prophet doth 
mean, 








\\4. The father of Samuel, the prophet of old, 
|| he man whom Christ raised from the dead, 
| we are told: 

,A mountain of Syria, its cedars are famed ; 
|A Theban whose father Polymnus was named; 


' , ||And the land to which Cain in God's anger 
The in:tials of these, rightly placed, does ex-| ‘ 5 


; lj flew, 
lain, \} ie ton eit : : 
tei, the name of acity where Hector aa, ae presumption kis beaiuer 
reign. |fhe initials of these placed in order, will 
2. Night makes what, if man forever try, show Z 
He cannot see through, with his mortal eye, || fhe name of an author whose writings we 
A mare is a beast of burden too, know. 
And oft may carry me or you, —eeeneninersion 
Night-mare, afflicts the human kind, ENIGMAS. 
In nightly visions of the mind, 1. One half of another word fora Turk, and 





|the name of an animal, will shew the name of 


3. Bar, is used on doors that want locks, bap eag: ; 
ja city in Russia. 


Tou, is a weight that always is found 


By those who persist in weighing of rocks, | 2. My first is modern, my second is a hea- 
Makes Barton, a poet so justly renowned. ivy we.ght, my whole is the name of a philo- 
os isopher. 
OF THE ENIGMAS. | 


9 


1. Adam’s-Apple. 2. Adder’s Tongue. | 3. My first is a metal, my second is a me- 
3. Play-net, Planet. 4. Her-shell. 5. Saw-|chanic, my whole is the name of a Bard. 
wort. 6. Columbus. 7. Franklin. 8. Dela-|| 

| 


: ‘ 4. My first is two thirds of an imitator, m 
ware. 9. Philadelphia. : so 


isecond is one halt of an esculent grain, my 


———- third is a small house, my whole is the name 
REBUSES. lof a wall fruit. 
1, The place in which goodness first stationed 


5. if before the army’s front you place 
An artist’s name who puints the face, 


{ 

| 

mankind, | 
| An eminent stationer’s name you'll see, 

| 


The wite of Ulysses, the god of the wind ; 

He who censured the slippers of beauty’s 
fair queen, 

And she whom they say in the clouds hati! 
been seen: 

The sage tam’d for wisdom, who went to take 





And he too lives within this city. 


6. Known in fame—unknown in story— 
In the midst of peace and war; 

Never in honor, *‘norin glory, 

But always in the battle car,” 
| 

} 


Troy, 

. | A a) ‘ 

She whom Hamlet had lov’d, and a beautiful!) In favor, disgrace, and degradation— 
boy In pain, desp:ir—not in sorrow— 


Who «ied for the love of himself, we are told,|| In town ii is not; but in nauon— 
The seer who was cast in the lion’s dark hold,’ To-day has it, but not to-morrow. 
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The first it is of a learned tr: in ; 
Yet second in rank it always stands— 

‘It is found in heart, in head or brain— 
In feet it is not, but in hands. 

In schools nor books it is not found ; 
Yet there it first is taught— 

It is in air, in hand—not ground— 
Nor hope, nor mind, nor thought. 

In art, it holds conspicuous plase— 
In science ’tis a stranger quite— 

Yet still it fills the centre of space, 
And lives in darkness—not in light. 


arvana pices 


CONUNDRUMS. 





1. Three-fourths of a weapon and two-thirds’ 
of to purchase, will form the name of a town 
in Pennsylvania. 
’ 2. An animal and three-fifths of a late Ame-) 
rican Commodore, will shew the name of a 
once highly renowned English poet. 

3. One half of the name of a correspondent 
of the Saturday Evening Post, a vowel, and 
one half of a small tower, formthemame of a 
late American Commodore. 

4. Another word for master and twenty 
hundred weight, will shew the name of a dis- 


. tingished city. 


5. Three-fifths of an eastern beast of bur- 
den and a retreat for a wild beast, will shew 
the name of a town in New Jersey. | 

6. Three-fourths of solitary anda Spanish 
title, will form the name of a very distinguish- 
ed city in England. | 

en 


PUZZLES. 


1, [am a word of five letters; my whole re-| 
presents an useful but poor portion of the hu-' 
man family. My two first Ivtters compose, 
what is found in Italy. Omit my 3d and Sth 
letters, and | am composed of all metals, as 
wellas earth. Transpose my 2d, 3d and 4th,’ 
and Iam a part of the human frame. Trans-) 
pose my Ist, 2d and 4th, and every little boy, 
would want one. Transpose my 2d, 4th and 
5th, and I am a detestable member of society. 
Transpose my Ist, 3d, 4th and Sth, and I am, 
an indispensable appendage to all dwelling-| 
houses. ‘Transpose my Ist, 2d, 4th and Sih, 
and I am a part of an ingenious piece of me- 
chanism. ‘Transpose my 3d and 4th, andI am) 
a Latin Conjunction. 


| 
i 
' 


| 
| 
2.1 ama word of five letters, anda man ints 


cle much used in schools and academies, trans-| 
pose my 2d, 3d and 5th, and I am what a cer-| 
tain would-be-great statesman frequently cal- 
led for during a speech he lately made. ‘Vrans-' 
pose my 3d, 4th and 5th, and I am avery use- 
ful and refreshing beverage. ranspose my! 


a a 


3d, 4th and 5th, and I am frequently applied 
to gentlemen’s country residences, Take my 
2d, 3d, 4th and Sth, and I am what many 
school boys generally are. Transpose my 1st 
2d, 3d, and 4th, and without my aid many 
people would be barefoot. Transpose my 
whole, and lam what many rogues are pun- 
ished for. Again, transpose my Ist, 2d, 3d 


‘and 4th, and I am an indispensable article of 


cookery. 
PH M 
zx O M 


These letters in their proper place, 
Will show the world and thee 





| 
' 


j 
| 
} 
} 
} 





A cause of sorrow and disgrace, 
And source of misery. 


When this riddle is most unfolded, it be 
comes the greatest mystery. 


re 
ENIGMATICAL TABLE, 


TO TELL THE AGE OF ANY PERSON, 


1 2 4 8 16 32 
3 3 5 9 17 33 
5 6 6 10 18 34 
7 7 eee | 19 35 
> 33: de 20 36 
Ba... Au: oe ee 21 37 
iS. 34... 46: 3 22 38 
iS. @ is 23 39 
iy ae 24 24 40 
0° ome 25 41 


44 2s 62a CUO 26 42 


29..:30 30.3 30 46 
oa... £2 oe 31 7 
33 34 36 40 48 48 
oS ee a ae 49 49 
37. $8 38 4 50 50 


55 55 55 59 59 59 
57 58 60 60 60 60 
>. @8.i 4 61 61 
61 62 62: @& 62 62 
So  €& 24: -¢& 63 63 
RULE. 
Select those columns that contain the pét 


Ist, 3d and Sth, and I am found in a town not son’s age: then add the top figures of thos¢, 
many miles from Boston. Transpose my Ist,''columns together, and you will find it. 
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